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Mutual Fire Insurance, the 


oldest form of Insurance in 
America--is sound protection, 


at lowest possible cost. 


MiLi MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................02e00% Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................006- Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.................244/ Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Mis bos tien ced oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co...................4- Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................64- Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 





ITH war activities in mid-career 

we have lined up our contents 
this month in accordance with the 
spirit of the times e ''Port Fire Safety’ 
as an essential of promoting the move- 
ment of goods, once they are pro- 
duced, is explained by Vice Admiral 
R. R. Waesche of the U. S. Coast 
Guard e There is a discussion of the 
part of women in our war work and 
the fair sex, it must be conceded, are 
putting up a sterling performance e 
The Commissioners’ convention in Den- 
ver probably held potential news to 
write a book about, but, alas, the most 
important committee sessions were 
"executive. Yet one may judge some- 
thing of the business done and head-on 
collision of certain arguments, by our 
brief running account e John A. Ar- 
nold judges the "Present and Future 
of Automobile Insurance'’ with a prac- 
ticed eye that has, we observed, a 
twinkle in it e Complete details of the 
manner in which the newly created 
War Damage Corporation will func- 
tion in the issuance of coverage against 
losses sustained by citizens of the 
United States as the result of enemy 
attack are sure to be of interest e 
News from everywhere grows more 
and more intriguing. 


NEXT MONTH 


ORE about New York's new fire 

policy by an outstanding au- 
thor; perhaps some further comment 
about the Denver convention; also the 
effect of war developments on indus- 
try and insurance, will have a promi- 
nent place in our interesting July 
number. 















































ALFRED W. PERKINS 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF MAINE 


OMMISSIONER Perkins, in his early thirties, and recently appointed, has 
that rare combination of an actuarial mind blended with practical experi- 
ence. Having majored in mathematics at college, and continued his career in 
insurance company offices, he has a unique grasp of the business. This, added 
to his high personal qualities, bespeaks a most successful administration of his 


department. 
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ning and will continue in inexorable progression, 

there are estimates that in a year and a half or 
two years the war will be over and problems of recon- 
struction will have to be dealt with. Those who spe- 
cialize in long looks ahead are already pondering what 
the struggle has done and will do to world economics. 
For the citadels of theory and tradition have suffered 
a severe shattering of what was once considered im- 
perishable. The airplane has erased former mundane 
boundaries. No nation henceforth can regard itself as 
protected, or limited, by rivers, mountains, or seas, or 
parallels of longitude or latitude. World War II has 
wiped out ancient conceptions of security, old attitudes 
of people toward people, old grooves in which it has 
seemed trade must eternally flow. Thus the stir among 
the intellectuals and politicians and businessmen to 
formulate plans to win the peace! Whether we, as 
pupils or teachers in the “old school”, like it or not, 
we must get ready to study some new books and sub- 
ject ourselves to new discipline. 

Insurance, carrying as it does so much of the world’s 
economic burden, cannot escape the necessity of adapt- 
ing itself to these cosmic changes. There are many 
things which the business has done for decades which 
now soon must cease. This will involve numerous alter- 
ations in routine, but mostly in attitudes. The chief 
result will be a more realistic approach to the needs, 
convenience, and satisfaction of the policyholder. 

‘These comments are not intended to be partisan. It 
may be freely admitted that: all have been guilty of 
looking too much backward and keying our activities 
to what has so far proved to be the easiest way to de- 
velop, hold, or grab business. Discrimination in favor 
of those who know their way around has grown like 
a greedy weed so that it threatens to dominate the en- 
tire field. 

Perhaps the war will really teach us to cast the 
worst of these brambles into the fire. Something has 
served at least to advance our thinking. Only a short 
time ago even the whisper of Federal regulation was 
taboo among the insurance mighty. But we have been 
led, mostly by the Press, to look at and discuss this 
possibility — and before rejecting it, to analyze the 
reason why the idea has been gaining in public atten- 
tion and perhaps in favor. It is safe to say now that 
few, if any, feel that they can completely defend the 
old hit-or-miss methods that have grown up under ex- 
clusive state control. Insurance laws are a patchwork 
of forty-eight different colors, and trade barriers such 
as, for example, truck regulations and in many cases 
rigid agency requirements are insufferable from the 
standpoint of commonsense. The examination system, 
though greatly improved, lends itself to sectionalism 
and petty fee picking to such a degree that a recent 
recital of its working provided a half hour of hilarious 
burlesque before the meeting of a national body. We 
do not expect to see state supervision pass away and 
Federal regulation take its place, but we do know that 
more efficiency will be demanded. 

The trend toward cleaning up evils within the agency 
system has been marked and must go forward with 
greater strides once the war is won. Those who con- 


A S it slowly appears that allied victories are begin- 
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tact the insureds must win their honors and compensa- 
tion on a service basis instead of egocentric demand 
that the business is theirs by right of conquest, or be- 
cause they live in the same block or city. The attempts 
to root out the unfit by educational tests have slowly 
been getting somewhere but there are undoubtedly 
deeper troubles which the post-war days will demand 
to be corrected. What sort of commission scales should 
be adopted, what responsibilities should the agent and 
broker assume, will the public still have to pay in cases 
where there is no service at all, will slander and libel 
be ruled out of solicitation, will there be penalties for 
failure to live up to essential duties? In a new day 
why should there not be answers to these questions? 
Yet the new day will likely develop also that the 
agents have been too much kicked around. If untoward 
things are allowed, it must be conceded that it is the 
companies who have allowed them. If the insurance 
business has been left lying around like an open jam- 
pot for the most aggressive boys to dip in to — whose 
fault is it? If quotas have been set by sales managers 
which have left the producers, in certain instances, 
frantic to measure up and thus ready to write policies 
on any terms, if the barber and crossroads storekeeper 
have been appointed for the small dribbles they can 
contribute to premium volume, if the agent has been 
encouraged by leniency to finance his client beyond 
reasonable limits, if bad risks have been accepted in 
order to get the good business mixed in, if underwrit- 
ing experience is sacrificed to expediency to tie down 
big lines — well, the companies could stop it if they 
collectively set their foot down. It hasn’t been done 
in the past — but it wouldn’t be surprising at all if 
this might be a part of the coming insurance peace. 


OT much could be expected, however, without 

proper regulation — be it state or national. Here 
may be a clue for some ardent stirring around by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. It 
would be naive to say that these officials do not know 
what is the matter — but under pre-war conditions re- 
form was next to impossible. When peace talk begins, 
the insurance world could well follow along with the 
chastened nations and throw overboard many an out- 
moded procedure and idea. Rugged individualism has too 
long been an excuse for chaos. Co-ordinating laws and 
agreements, the need of which is plain to the calm 
thinker, will more and more be the order of the new 
day. The man or company who holds out against such 
progress will eventually lose out. 

We hear, of course, loud objections that human na- 
ture cannot be reformed overnight ‘— nor is it ex- 
pected. to be. The incidents cited have all been in the 
making for years upon years, and if corrections come 
suddenly in a day of new peace it will be because of 
long-time preparation. Indeed it may prove that every- 
body concerned has been deeply convinced for a long 
period that old methods and procedures must give way 
to modern streamlining, but only a few have had cour- 
age to speak, lest an avalanche of criticism would fall 
upon them. War has done away with much of this fear. 
It has shown that once a problem is attacked it is well 
on the way to solution. And insurance peace may be 
won in the same way. 




















“WINNING AN 
INSURANCE PEACE” 
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Commission Rules Against 
Mass. State Fund Petition 


ELEMENTS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERATION OF LABOR WHICH HAVE 
been attempting to have placed upon 
the Nov. 3 ballot in that state a 
proposition setting up a monopolis- 
tic Massachusetts state fund for the 
writing of workmen’s compensation 
insurance suffered a setback — at 
least temporarily — when the State 
Ballot Law Commission rejected on 
June 10 the initiative petition de- 
signed to accomplish this end and 
ruled that the proposition should not 
appear on the official ballot. 

It is expected that labor officials 
will attempt to find grounds for an 
appeal of the ruling to the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, although it 
was admitted that the State Ballot 
law Commission’s not setting forth 
the specific reasons for the petition’s 
rejection had made appeal to the 
State Supreme Court difficult. 

The ruling of the State Ballot Law 
Commission read 

“Decision State Ballot Law Commis- 


sion on Objections to Initiative Petition 
of Nicholas P. Morrissey and Others 
for the Adoption of an Act Providing 
for a State Fund for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

“Objections to the Initiative Petition 
of Nicholas P. Morrissey and Others for 
the Adoption of an Act Providing for 
a State Fund for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation was referred to this Commission 
by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

“The Commission has_ investigated 
the same, and in connection with the 
same has conducted extensive hearings. 

“Objections that signatures appear- 
ing on said petition were forged or 
placed thereon by fraud having been 
sustained, the Commission finds that 
in consequence thereof the petition has 
not been signed by a sufficient number 
of qualified voters actually supporting 
such petition as required by the Con- 
stitution. 

“The Commission, therefore, rejects 
the petition, and the same shall not ap- 
pear on the official ballot. The Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth is to be 
forthwith notified of this action.” 

The decision was signed by Joseph 
A. Conway, James J. Hurley, and 
Richard Comerford, as the members 
of the State Ballot Law Commission. 

\t the hearings upon the validity 
of the initiative petition—which were 
held at several points throughout the 
state — representatives of companies 
writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in Massachusetts charged 
that many of the signatures thereon 
were forgeries, and that many signa- 
tures had not been witnessed per- 
sonally by the circulators of sheets 
of the petition. Much of the testi- 
mony at the hearings was that of 
well-known handwriting experts who 
had made an exhaustive examination 
of the signatures. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 
PROMINENT SOAP COMPANY ESTI- 
MATES THAT THE COST OF A BUSI- 


ness letter, including stationery, car- 
bon paper, stenographer’s and dic- 
tator’s time, etc., is anywhere from 
15c to $1.02 — During May average 
length of workday for tarm operators 
was 12 hours, for hired workers 10.1 
hours — During 1941, according to 
the Federal Social Security Office, 
there was a 13 per cent decrease in 
the number of workers over 65 years 
old who obtained benefits — Only 
Y per cent of the 856,000 buildings 
in New York City are of fireproof 
construction — Metropolitan Life 
statistics show that only 13 per cent 
of girls reaching age of 18 are likely 
to become spinsters and that only 
17 per cent of men who reach major- 
ity are likely to stay single — A Chi- 
cago doctor at recent meeting of 
American Association for the Sur- 
gery of Trauma stated that youths 
under 19 should not be allowed to 
take part in rugged competitive sports 
because of the possibility of injury 
to their spine which at that age is 
not fully developed. 
* ® * 


Nelson Resigns as Illinois 


Chief Deputy 


ANNOUNCEMENT WAS RECENTLY 
MADE BY DIRECTOR PAUL F. JONES 
of the resignation of R. T. Nelson, 
chief deputy of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Insurance for the past eight 
years. Mr. Nelson will remain with 
the Department for the time being, 
however, in order to complete cer- 
tain studies now being conducted by 
the Department. 

Two members of the Department’s 
staff were promoted, effective June 
1; Mr. M. P. Parkinson, of Decatur, 
who for the past year has been serv- 
ing as Assistant Director of Insur- 
ance, was advanced to become chief 
deputy to Director Jones; and Mr. 
Clarence M. Kinney, of Chicago, was 
advanced from special deputy in the 
Department of Insurance, to become 
Assistant Director. 

Mr. Parkinson will serve as chief 


deputy to Director Jones in the gen- 
eral administrative functions of the 
Department, and particularly in the 
conduct of formal hearings which 
have increased in number to the ex- 
tent that a second hearing officer is 
required. As Assistant Director, Mr. 
Kinney, in addition to his new duties, 
will continue to superintend the ac- 
tivities of the rating division, includ- 
ing the filing of rates of the fire and 
motor vehicle branches. 

The new appointments were made 
by Governor Dwight H. Green, ei- 
fective June 1, 1942, 

a * * 


Special Counsel for N. Y. 
Department Appointed 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, 
LOUIS H, PINK OF NEW YORK HAS 
announced the appointment of Mur- 
ray L. Watt as special counsel. He 
was sworn in on May 25 by Lieute- 
nant Governor Poletti at the New 
York office of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Watt, formerly one of the 
counsel to the Joint Legislative In- 
surance Committee, was appointed 
primarily to take charge of the in- 
surance of state properties under the 
new War Damage Act which goes 
into effect July 1. The rates are 
expected to be low and it is the 
Governor’s thought that it will prob- 
ably be advisable for the state to 
insure many of its properties, par- 
ticularly those located in defense 
areas or near Army or Navy estab- 
lishments. Mr. Watt’s services will 
be available to all officials in charge 
of state properties. 

e + 


Treasury Raises Limitation 


on Holdings of War Bonds 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT IIAS 
ANNOUNCED THAT EFFECTIVE JULY | 
the limitation on holdings of war 
savings bonds, Series F and Series 
G, will be raised from $50,000 to 
$100,000. There will be no change 
in the present limit of $5,000 in indi- 
pidual holdings of Series E bonds 
in any calendar year. 
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The Treasury’s decision to increase 
the limitation on the F and G bonds 
was made as the result of numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more of their 
money into the war effort through 
these securities. Treasury officials em- 
phasized that this is not a new bond 
issue and not a new series of bonds. 
The $100,000 limitation on holdings 
will be placed on a calendar year 
basis effective for the current calen- 
dar year 1942. 


Unlike Series E bonds which may 
be registered only in the names of 
individuals, Series F and G bonds 
are intended primarily for larger in- 
vestors and may be registered in the 
name of fiduciaries, organizations, 
corporations, unincorporated associa- 
tions, labor unions and other groups 
as well as in the names of individuals. 


C. M. Cartwright Honored 


CHARLES M. CARTWRIGHT, EDITOR 
OF THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, W.\S 
honored at a testimonial luncheon in 
the Chicago Club given by the Chi- 
cago Insurance Agents Association. 
Some of the leaders in the organiza- 
tion had desired for some time to 
demonstrate their affection for Mr. 
Cartwright in appreciation for his 
services to the business and decided 
to arrange for the luncheon at this 
time despite the fact that the date 
did not correspond with any particu- 
lar anniversary in the life of the hon- 
ored guest. Mr. Cartwright has been 
in newspaper work in Chicago forty- 
eight years and in insurance newspa- 
per work forty-six years. 


California Premiums Reach 


All-Time High 


ACCORDING TO A. CAMINETTI, JR, 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF CALI- 
fornia, preliminary review of tax re- 
turns of insurance companies indi- 
cates that 1941 insurance premiums 
and tax revenues broke all previous 
records. 

Gross premiums received for 1941 
were $483,707,836.65, up $50,972,- 
691.11 from 1940. Estimated tax 
revenue, $9,643,016.98, an increase 
of 14.88 per cent over 1940. 

While the amounts of premiums 
received each year have been increas- 
ing steadily, this is the largest single 
increase to date. It is indicative of 
the importance that insurance plays 
in the economic life of this State 
that in 1940 for the first time, Cali- 
fornians paid more insurance premi- 
ums than did the citizens of any other 
state except New York. 
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Texas Seeks Subscriptions to 
Agency Appointment Pact 


THE TEXAS BOARD OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS HAS REQUESTED ALL 
insurance companies and_ general 
agencies doing business in the state 
to subscribe, in writing, to four prin- 
ciples respecting the appointment of 
agents. The statement to which sub- 
scription is sought, which the Board 
holds to be a restatement or reaffirm- 
ation of existing Texas laws, reads: 

“In order to cooperate with the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
the State of Texas in implementing the 
Texas Licensing Law for local Record- 
ing Agents and Solicitors and with the 
intent of assisting in reducing insur- 
ance costs to the citizens of the State 
of Texas, this company hereby sub- 
scribes to the following principles as a 
declaration of its policy in conduct of 
its business in the State of Texas: 

1. To make immediately an earnest 
effort to improve methods of selecting 
recording agents with the thought in 
mind that quality of agents is more de- 
sirable than quantity. 

2. To refuse to appoint as agent any 
person, firm or copartnership who does 
not intend to solicit business from the 
public generally, nor continue as an 
agent anyone not so engaged; and to 
refuse to appoint or continue as an 
agent anyone unless at least 25 per 
cent of the total volume of _premium of 
such agent is, or will be, derived from 
persons other than himself, or from in- 
surance on property other than that 
which is controlled by the agent through 
ownership, mortgage, sale, family rela- 
tionship, or employment. 

3. To refuse to appoint or continue as 
an agent a financial institution, or any 
employe thereof, or any other person 
who uses his position, directly or indi- 
rectly, to coerce the placing of in- 
surance. 

4. To cooperate with the Board in 
the strict observance of the provisions 
of the licensing act of the State and to 
aid and assist the agents in fully en- 
forcing the intent and spirit of the law.” 


Hutchison Named Vice Pres. 
of Millers of Harrisburg 


C. M. HUTCHISON, WHO FOR THE 
PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS HAS SERVED 
as secretary of the Millers Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Company of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was elevated to 
the office of vice-president at a re- 
cent special meeting of the company’s 
hoard of directors. He succeeds the 
late C. C. Gumbert of New Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 

To succeed Mr. Hutchison as sec- 
retary, the board of directors selected 
W. S. Williams, who has served as 
assistant secretary of the company 
since 1925. Elected to succeed Mr. 
Williams as assistant secretary is M. 
C. Keiser. To fill Mr. Gumbert’s un- 
expired term as director the board 
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chose A. R. Selby of Germantown, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Hutchison has been with Mill- 
ers Mutual since 1920, and secre- 
tary since 1925. Mr. Williams came 
to the company in 1922, and has been 
assistant secretary since 1925. 


Pink Tells of Mounting Fire 
Hazards 


“THE DANGER FROM FIRE IS GREATER 
TODAY AND MORE HARMFUL TO OUR 
nation than at any time in our his- 
tory”, said Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink of New York 
at a recent meeting of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association in 
emphasizing the need for extreme 
care on the part of every man, 
woman and child in America. “The 
thought of air raids worries us, but 
we forget that our homes and our 
industries as well as the war effort 
are actually in greater danger from 
fire perils due to carelessness and 
want of forethought than from a pos- 
sible bombing. The estimated prop- 
erty loss in Great Britain from bomb- 
ing during 1939 and 1940 was $480,- 
000,000 — a tremendous loss, it is 
true. But the fire loss in our own 
country, with no bombardments, dur- 
ing those same two years was $561,- 
000,000. In 1941 our nation’s fire 
losses reached more than $320,000,- 
000 in tangible values alone. 

“Few realize the fire hazards that 
are all around us. This is a chemi- 
cal and machine age and it has 
brought with it many hazards of ex- 
plosion and fire. With these is cou- 
pled the speed-up of war work call- 
ing for the conversion of plants and 
equipment to lines for which they 
were ifot designed and for the per- 
formance by workers of duties with 
which they are not familiar. In an 
effort to win this war we are trying 
to produce to the maximum. 

“The insurance industry itself has 
been and is contributing in every 
way possible. Although perhaps not 
generally known, the fact is that many 
trained engineers and skilled techni- 
cians of the fire and casualty com- 
panies are aiding the War and Navy 
Departments and other branches of 
the government in trying to prevent 
loss, trying to prevent waste, fires, 
sabotage and all those things which 
tend to disrupt and impede the ef- 
fort which we must make in order 
to win this war. Without their ef- 
forts and the large scale fire pre 
vention program carried on by the 
insurance companies, our already ex- 
cessive fire losses would be much 
greater.” 
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EVERETT H. TRIPP OF 
ILLINOIS, WELL-KNOWN MUTUAL IN- 
surance veteran, will observe during 
1942 a triple anniversary. This year 
he completes 20 years as secretary- 
treasurer of the Mutual Reinsurance 
Bureau, formed by Federation and 
National Association Mutuals in 
1921. He has served as Secretary of 
the Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Belvidere for 36 years. 
The third anniversary is that of his 
own birthday; he was 75 years old 
on June 13.9 @ @ 


Death Takes Two Employees 


of Farmers Alliance 


WORD WAS RECEIVED IN THE OF- 
FICES OF THE FARMERS ALLIANCE 
Insurance Company of McPherson, 
Kansas, on May 15 of the death of 
Lt. Jack Ward Oliver, 23, assistant 
underwriter of the company, in an 
airplane accident in the Far Eastern 
theater. 

Lt. Oliver had obtained leave of 
absence from the company to enlist 
as a flying cadet in the United States 
Army. He received his “wings” and 
commission as a second lieutenant 
at Randolph Field, Texas, several 
months ago and was recently trans- 
ferred to Australia. 

On May 23 Jay W. McFadden, 
senior director of the company, died 
at his home in Stafford, Kansas, at 
the age of 85 years. Mr. McFadden, 
a pioneer Kansas homesteader, early 
became identified with the Farmers 
Alliance as a policyholder, later as 
an agent, and was elected a director 
in 1902. He held this position con- 
tinuously for 40 years, serving also 
as a member of the Executive Com- 


mittee. e e e 


Fire Hazard Pamphlets 
Available 


IN RECENT MONTHS THERE HAS 
BEEN PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 
Mutual Alliance in cooperation with 
the Association of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Engineers, a series of highly 
informative pamphlets dealing with 
certain necessary precautions to be 
taken against special fire hazards. 
The first of these pamphlets en- 
titled “Report of the Electrical Com- 
mittee” covers the principles of elec- 
tricity as they relate to fire hazards ; 


BELVIDERE, 
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the second entitled “Industrial Use 
of Fuel Gas” describes the dangers 
and required safeguards in using 
city gas for fuel purposes; the last 
pamphlet entitled “Spontaneous Heat- 
ing and Ignition of Some Gases, Sol- 
ids and Liquids” provides detailed 
information regarding the theory and 
practice of preventing losses from 
this frequent hazard. 

A limited quantity of the above 
pamphlets are available free of charge 
and may be secured by writing the 
American Mutual Alliance, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 


W. Bruce Adams Heads 
New England Mutuals 


W. BRUCE ADAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
\ND SECRETARY OF THE FITCHBURG 
Mutual lire Insurance Company of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, was elected 
president of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England at 
the organization’s annual meeting on 
June 12. He succeeded Forrest E. 
Wheeler, assistant treasurer of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

Other officers elected were: Carl 
G. Gesen, secretary, Manufacturers 
& Merchants Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Concord, New Hampshire, first 
vice-president ; Earle R. Horton, sec 
retary of the Pawtucket Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Pawtucket, R. 
[., second vice-president, and Charles 
I’, Danforth, secretary-treasurer, 

William A. Robbins, secretary of 
the Abington Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., was elected to the executive 


committee, which includes Harold Kk. 





Photo by J. E. Purdy Co., Inc. 
W. BRUCE ADAMS 








Bartlett, secretary of the Traders 
and Mechanics Mutual Insurance 
Company, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and Karl I. Greene, president of the 


Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance 
Cqmpany, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
. ® * 


Morin Resigns as Rhode 


Island Commissioner 
H.. N. MORIN, INSURANCE 
MISSIONER OF RHODE ISLAND, AN- 
nounced on June 10 to his fellow 
commissioners in session at Denver, 
Colorado, that he had sent his resig 
nation to the Hon. Thomas J. \lee 
han, Director of business Regulation, 
to become effective at the latter’s 
pleasure but no later than June 30, 
which is the close of Rhode Island's 
fiscal year. 


COM 


Mr. Morin has accepted a respon 
sible position with a large [atin- 
\merican insurance company and his 
particular duties will be the develop 
ment of business throughout South 
America. a 


May Fire Losses Down 9°, 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING MAY TOTALLED $23,233,000 
a decrease of $2,404,000 or 9 per 
cent under the figure reported for 
the same month a year ago—accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of th 
National LDoard of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The May total was $4,727,000 
or 17 per cent less than the estimated 
loss for the preceding month. 

Despite the decline in fire losses 
during each of the last three months 
the total for the first five months of 
1942 is still greater than for the cor 
responding period of last year. [e- 
cause of extremely heavy losses in 
January and lebruary the total for 
the first five months of 1942 amounts 
to $148,082,000, as compared with 
£139,010,000 for the same period in 
1941—-an increase of 7 per cent. 


losses for each month of 1940 and 


1941 and for the first fiive months 
of 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 
1940 1941 1942 

Jan. $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 $ 35,565,000 
Feb. = 34,410.250 = 26,102,000 = 30,819,000 
Mar. 29,788,800 31,471,000 = 30,505,000 
Apr. 26,657,190 = 29,330,000 = 27,960,000 
May 23,446,590 25,637,000 = 23,233,000 
Total 


mos. $150,563.480 $139,010,000 $148,010,00 
19,506,000 24,943,000 


June 


July 20,322,800 23,698,000 
Aue, )722.100 24,122,000 
Sept. 21,198.000 24,668,000 
Oct 22,091,140 30,833,000 
Nov 23,449,000 23,822,000 
Dec. 28,617,000 31,261,000 
Total 

12 


mos. $306,469 ,520 $322,357,000 
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Tennessee Mutual Agents 
Hold Annual Convention 


AN ADDRESS BY INSURANCE COM- 
MISSIONER JAMES M. MC CORMACK 
of Tennessee highlighted the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents 
held in Nashville, June 22-23. 

Other speakers who addressed the 
meeting included L.. H. Jones, vice- 
president, Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
who spoke on “War A Challenge 
and an QOpportunity”; L. H. Par- 
sons, director of conservation, State 
Farm Mutual, whose subject was 
“Automobile Insurance, Now and in 
the Future” and Dr. E. J. Eberling, 
Vanderbilt University, who discussed 
“Insurance Needs of the Day’. An 
open forum discussion led by M. L. 
Landis, general counsel, Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio, proved 
highly popular as did a true and false 
contest with war bonds as prizes. 


Publishes ’’ Training Manual 
For Auxiliary Firemen’’ 


JUST ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL 
FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION OF 
Boston is a new and important book, 
“Training Manual for Auxiliary Fire- 
men”, by Horatio Bond, W. Fred 
Heisler and R. J. Douglas. Since 
approximately 500,000 auxiliary fire- 
men are already enrolled in Amer- 
ican cities, or will be soon, this book 
is a timely arrival to assist in the 
training of this important branch of 
the Civilian Defense Organization. 

The text is authoritative, having 
been based on the work of a com- 
mittee of experts in the field. Mr. 
Bond and Mr. Heisler are consult- 
ants to the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense on problems relat- 
ing to training firemen and auxiliary 
firemen. 

In presenting the text, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
offers the training evolutions and 
maneuvers described in the manual 
as practices largely proved and ac- 
cepted. This is because the text fol- 
lows closely an outline prepared last 
Winter entitled “A Guide for Train- 
ing Auxiliary Firemen” by the Fire- 
men’s Training Committee of the 
\ssociation and which is already be- 
ing used as the official pattern for 
training auxiliary firemen in Chicago 
and other cities. The committee 
which prepared this outline is made 
up of fire chiefs, fire department of- 
ficers, directors of State Firemen’s 
[raining Programs and others, men 
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who have made the most important 
contributions in the field of firemen’s 
training. The authors of the new 
manual, drawing on the committee’s 
experienced review of the program of 
training auxiliary firemen have trans- 
lated the committee’s judgment into 
a workable text for instructors and 
students in classes for auxiliary 
firemen. 

Much of the particular value of 
the training manual as presented by 
the N.F.P.A. lies in the fact that 
it does not conflict in pattern or 
information with existing recom- 
mended programs of firemen’s train- 
ing. Throughout the manual refer- 
ence is made to texts prescribed by 
the state for local firemen’s train- 
ing programs as appropriate material 
for outside reading and additional 
sources of information for the in- 
structors and students. 

The manual is presented in four 
parts: Civilian defense courses (in- 
cluding use of gas masks and _ han- 
dling incendiary bombs), primary, 
secondary and supplementary _fire- 
manship courses. Arm bands would 
in most cases be issued to auxilia- 
ries after completion of the civilian 
defense course, the primary course 
and a specified first aid course. The 
primary firemanship course is 20 
hours of instruction and makes the 
men suitable helpers to experienced 
firemen in handling hose and carry- 
ing ladders at the ground level and 
outside of buildings. The 30-hour 
second course and further supple- 
mentary courses are required to make 
auxiliary firemen reach a point of all- 
round usefulness, 

The text is likely to be of particu- 
lar help in those cities which have 
already recruited auxiliary firemen 
and which have found that interest 
of the auxiliary firemen lags and 
membership falls off after a short 
training period. 

Horatio Bond, one of the authors, 
is chief engineer of the National Fire 
Protection Association. The second 
author, W. Fred Heisler, is research 
specialist in the Department of Trade 
and Industrial Education and asso- 
ciate director of the School of Tech- 
nical Training of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
R. J. Douglas, the third author, is 
assistant professor of firemanship in 
the School of Technical Training of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

The manual consisting of 416 pages 
and 225 illustrations is priced at $1.50 
and may be secured from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Authorizes Pro Rata 
Cancellation of Auto Policies 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OSCAR 
E. ERICKSON OF NORTH DAKOTA HAS 
issued an order authorizing insur- 
ance companies writing automobile 
insurance in the state to cancel, upon 
a pro rata basis, any policies of in- 
surance upon motor vehicles whose 
owners are inducted into the armed 
forces of the United States or where 
gasoline and rubber shortages im- 
pose restrictions on civil assureds 
which virtually prohibit the use of 
their motor vehicles. 

The order provides, however, that 
in the event of such cancellation, the 
assured shall furnish the carrier with 
documentary proof that he has been 
inducted into the armed forces of 
the United States, or that he has no 
further use of his motor vehicle due 
to gasoline or tire restrictions placed 
upon him because of the war. 


N. Y. Compensation Rates 
Revised Effective July Ist 


HENRY D. SAYER, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF THE COMPENSATION INSUR- 
ance Rating Board, has announced 
a general revision of New York 
workmen’s compensation rates effec- 
tive July 1, 1942. The revised rate 
level has been determined by the es- 
tablishéd ratemaking procedures and 
is based on the experience of policies 
with expiration dates falling in the 
year ended June 30, 1941. Although 
the revision amounts to an average 
increase of 5.9 per cent, it restores 
only approximately one-fourth of the 
reduction in rate level resulting from 
the three preceding rate revisions, all 
of which were decreases. The com- 
bined returns to the Insurance De- 
partment in the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit show an underwriting loss 
for calendar year 1941. 

Prior to his approval of the rate 
level change, the Superintendent of 
Insurance called a conference with 
insurance representatives with regard 
to current experience indications. In 
the absence of any evidence of a 
substantial improvement in current 
experience, it was deemed advisable 
to continue the established ratemak- 
ing procedures rather than to intro- 
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duce any element of speculation as 
to the effect of current conditions 
on the experience. 

Further justification for the in- 
crease in rate level is found in the 
rising operating costs of the insur- 
ance business and in an increase in 
hospital charges effective May 15, 
1942, although no specific provision 
has been included for the effect of 
either of these items. 

The revision of specific occupa- 
tional disease rates will result in an 
average decrease of approximately 20 
per cent in such rates, although the 
benefits payable under the provisions 
of the Compensation Law for dust 
diseases will continue to increase at 
the rate of $50 per month. The spe- 
cific occupational disease rates hith- 
erto applicable to a number of clas- 
sifications are eliminated. 

An upper limit of $100 on mini- 
mum premiums has been newly intro- 
duced, subject to exception in a few 


special cases. This change will 
favorably affect 165 classifications 
which would otherwise have been 


subject to higher minimum premiums. 


Washington O.K.’s Auto 


Renewal Certificates 


AN ORDER LEGALIZING AUTOMOBILE 
RENEWAL CERTIFICATES IN THE STATE 
of Washington has been issued by 
Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan. Companies desiring to use 
renewal certificates in the State must 
tile the form with the Department 
and the form must contain the fol- 
lowing minimum information: orig- 
inal policy number, name and address 
of insured, terms, itemization of cov- 
erages, and itemization of premiums. 

On private passenger, commercial 
or public automobile risks involving 
a single vehicle, the order states, the 
renewal certificates need not clear 
through the Washington Insurance 
Examining Lureau, provided that 
there has been no change in policy 
conditions affecting coverage, rate or 
form of insurance which has not 
previously been approved by the ex- 
amining bureau. It is pointed out 
that differences in renewal premium 
resulting from application of filed 
rating schedules, is not considered as 
change in policy conditions. 

In connection with fleet or sched- 
ule policies, garage liability, non-own- 
ership, comprehensive liability, etc., 
Commissioner Sullivan states that 
they will have to clear the Washing- 
ton Insurance [Examining Bureau 


under usual renewal policies, or, if 
certificates are used, they will have 
would 


to bear all information that 
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be shown on a new daily report. 

Companies have been warned to 
keep in mind that any change in 
policy conditions affecting coverage, 
rate or form of insurance during the 
term of the policy which has been 
extended by renewal certificates, will 
have to be cleared through the ex- 
amining bureau under usual endorse- 
ments. 

* e * 


National Council Approves 
Compensation Renewal Slips 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COM- 
PENSATION INSURANCE HAS APPROVED 
the use of renewal certificates for 


workmen’s compensation policies, 
providing the form to be used has 
been approved by the state author- 
ities, 

* a * 


April Traffic Deaths 
Down 14% 


THE NATION’S TRAFFIC TOLL WAS 
CUT 14 PER CENT IN APRIL FROM THE 
same month a year ago according to 
statistics compiled by the National 


Safety Council. Despite this fact, 
April traffic left 2,280 killed and 


tens of thousands injured. 

April travel figures, the Council 
points out, are not yet available, and 
only incomplete information is at 
hand for March. A federal report in- 


dicated that the total demand for 
motor fuel was up slightly from 
March, 1941. But reports from 13 


states indicated a national decrease 
of 5 per cent. 

It is likely that motor vehicle travel 
during March shows little or no 
change from March, 1941. This 
brought to an end a continuous forty- 
one month period of rising travel 
which began in September, 1938. 

March’s failure to show an increase 
in mileage, the Council states, would 
be in line with previous reports in- 
dicating that the sharp rate of in- 
crease which prevailed during 1941 
was slowing to a stop. Mileage for 
the first 11 months of 1941 exceeded 
the previous year by 11 per cent. 
December mileage was up 12 per 
cent, January up 10 per cent and 
February only 2 per cent. 

Since deaths for March were down 
12 per cent, an unchanged mileage 
figure would mean that there was 
also a 12 per cent drop in mileage 
death rates. The death total for the 
first three months of the year repre- 
sented a 4 per cent decrease from 
1941. Since mileage remains up 3 per 
cent, the drop in the mileage death 
rate for the first quarter probably 
amounted to 7 per cent. 





May New Life Business 


Slumps » 
NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
MAY SHOWED A DECREASE OF 11,7 


per cent against May of last year, 
according to a report recently for- 
warded to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. ‘The 
amount for the first five months of 
this year was 10.8 per cent greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
1941, 

The report aggregates the new 


paid-for business — not including 
revivals, increases or dividend addi- 
tions — of thirty-nine United States 


companies having 81 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 


United States legal reserve com- 
panies, 
Ordinary insurance totalled $350,- 


973,000 in May compared with $453,- 
871,000 for the same month ago, a 
decrease of 23.5 per cent; industrial 
insurance $141,378,000 against $151,- 
391,000, a decrease of 6.6 per cent; 
group insurance $87,773,000 against 
$46,765,000, an increase of 87.7 per 
cent. Total life insurance written 
during May amounted to $580,124,- 
QOO against $657,027,000 or a de- 
crease of 11.7 per cent, as compared 
with the same month last year. 
e + * 


10% Reduction in Florida 
Compensation Rates 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER J. ED- 
WIN LARSON OF FLORIDA HAS AN- 
nounced a reduction of 10 per cent 
in Florida compensation rates effec- 
tive July 1. It is estimated that this 
reduction will mean a cut of nearly 
$500,000 annually in premiums on 
I‘lorida business. 


Minnesota Ruling on 
Fictitious Fleets to be 
Amended 


BECAUSE OF OBJECTIONS OF SOMI 
COMPANIES TO HIS RECENT RULING 
on fictitious fleets, Commissioner 
Johnson of Minnesota is preparing 
an amendment to his ruling to be 
issued soon. Recently he directed all 
companies issuing automobile liabil- 
ity, P.D. and other auto coverage 
to furnish his Department with the 
name and address of owner and 
license number on each car insured 
under a fleet policy. Commissioner 
Johnson announced at the time that 
he intended to enforce prior rulings 
on fictitious fleets. 
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Await Public 
War Damage 


IRE insurance executives and 

producers still were seeking pre- 
cise answers to a number of techni- 
cal questions as preparations were 
completed this month for the fur- 
nishing of property war damage in- 
surance to the United States public 

by the $1,000,000,000 War Dam- 
age Corporation set up by the Fed- 
eral government and designed to op- 
erate through the facilities of the 
nation’s major fire insurance com- 
panies. But as the machinery began 
to roll, in conformity with the Con- 
gressional stipulation that coverage 
must be available by July 1, 1942, 
it was a non-technical question to 
which the answer was most eagerly 
sought. 

The question was: “Will a suffi- 
ciently large percentage of the Amer- 
ican public buy war damage protec- 
tion to permit the accumulation from 
premium income of an insurance fund 
large enough to meet the losses which 
may be incurred?” Upon the an- 
swer, which the most expert could 
do no more than attempt to guess, 
hinged the problem of whether prop- 
erty war damage insurance would 
prove to be a bona-fide insurance op- 
eration paying its own way, Or would 
develop into a government subsidy 
financed in part by contributions from 
the surplus accounts of the nation’s 
fire insurance companies, 

United States Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones, who serves as 
chairman of the War Damage Cor- 
poration, has pointed out that the 
aim of the project is to furnish rea- 
sonable protection at as low a cost 
to the insured as possible, and both 
the rate structure and the policy 
which have been adopted seem to 
be in line with this objective. Most 
of the project’s details were worked 
out by Stanley T. Crossland, H. Clay 
Johnson, and James W. Close of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and they are held to be deserv- 
ing of high commendation for able 
handling of a difficult assignment. 
Whether the policy will meet with 
wide public acceptance under the 
conditions governing its sale is a 
matter upon which informed opinion 
varies widely, and the test of the ac- 
tual production experience is awaited 
with great interest. 

The contract is between the War 
Damage Corporation and the indi- 
vidual policyholder, and it states: “In 
consideration of the payment of the 
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Reaction to 
Insurance Plan 


premium the Corporation agrees to 
indemnify the insured and legal rep- 
resentatives against direct loss of or 
damage to the property described in 
the attached application which may 
result from enemy attack including 
any action taken by the military, 
naval or air forces of the United 
States in resisting enemy attack.” 
Use and occupancy, rent and rental 
value, and other indirect or conse- 
quential coverages are not included 
under the policy, nor does it cover 
loss or damage due to such hazards 
as sabotage, blackout, capture, seiz- 
ure, pillage or looting. Under the 
present plan it is understood that 
there is no coverage of accounts, 
bills, currency, deeds, evidences of 
debt, securities, money or bullion, al- 
though some effort to secure cover- 
age of securities has been made. 

The most important factor which 
many expect to work against wide- 
spread public enthusiasm for the pol- 
icy is the geographical uniformity of 
rates, a point upon which Congress 
insisted. The rates vary for differ- 
ent types of risks, but they are uni- 
form nationwide. Thus a dwelling 
in a coastal area where the possibil- 
ity of damage by enemy action is 
theoretically great will be written at 
exactly the same rate as a dwelling 
a thousand miles inland — where the 
dwelling’s owner, at least, may con- 
sider the possibility of damage from 
enemy air raids remote. 

Under ordinary insurance practice 
such a situation would be considered 
as certain to result in adverse selec- 
tion against the company — with 
those having the highest probability 
of loss buying policies, and those 
having the lowest probability of loss 
refusing to buy policies — and there 
would be a substantial differential 
in the rates as between the most dan- 
gerous and the least dangerous ter- 
ritories. Advance reports, however, 
are that the response to the offering 
of war damage property insurance 
in the inland areas of the United 
States is unexpectedly favorable, and 
whether such enthusiasm will hold 
up to the extent of paying actual 
premiums remains to be seen. 

Less important, but of some pos- 
sible effect, is the small size of the 
premium which would be collected 
from the average risk, and the fact 
that the commission paid the sales- 
man or producer will be but 5 per 
cent of that premium. The rate on 
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dwellings — the most numerous type 
of buildings — is ten cents per $100 
of value, with no coinsurance re- 
quired, and with a minimum premium 
of $3. Under such circumstances 
even the most patriotic producer 
seems likely to spend most of his 
time in soliciting industrial and com- 
mercial risks which develop larger 
premiums, and merely to make 
known by telephone or advertisement 
to small risks that he has war dam- 
age property insurance available if 
the small policyholder desires to buy 
a policy. Some experienced fire in- 
surance producers are of the opinion 
that the householder will be the most 
difficult prospect to sell, especially if 
any large number of such individu- 
als incline to the belief that the Ied- 
eral government will see to it that 
they are reimbursed for war dam- 
age to their dwellings regardless of 
whether they carry war damage in- 
surance. 
e 68 e 

RIEFLY described, the method 

of operation under the War 
Damage Corporation setup will be: 
The individual desiring a war dam- 
age insurance policy will apply to a 
producer, probably his own insur- 
ance man, and will fill out an appli- 
cation, paying the entire premium at 
that time. The producer will forward 
the application and premium to one 
of the “fiduciary agents” of the War 
Damage Corporation. The fire in- 
surance companies which have quali- 
fied with the War Damage Corpora- 
tion will serve as ‘fiduciary agents”. 
They will write the policy on behalf 
of the War Damage Corporation, re- 
turn it to the producer for delivery 
to the policyholder, and will make 
a periodical accounting and remit- 
tance of funds to the War Damage 
Corporation. The fiduciary agents 
will deduct 3.5 per cent of the pre- 
mium to pay their own overhead, and 
5 per cent of the premium as a com- 
mission to be sent to the producer 
who sent in the application. 

Losses will be handled through the 
regular adjustment machinery used 
by the fire insurance companies. 

It is not contemplated that the 
3.5 per cent premiums paid to the 
fire insurance companies acting as 
fiduciary agents will permit any 
profit. The companies will partici- 
pate to the extent of 10 per cent in 
any eventual profit shown by the 
War Damage Corporation, with a 
top limit of $20,000,000 for the en- 
tire fire insurance industry. They 
will participate to the same extent 
in any eventual losses, with the same 
limit of $20,000,000 for the entire 
fire insurance industry. It is expected 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Congress Studies Civilian 
Wear Risk Measure 


ROGRESS through the United 
States Senate of the bill intro- 


duced by Senator Claude Pepper of 
Florida, under which the Fl ederal 
government would assume the bur- 
den of paying cash and medical ben- 
efits to civilians who are injured or 
killed as a result of war, indicates 
that there is little question of this 
important legislation in substantially 
its present form. 

To insurance companies the meas- 
ure’s most important aspects are pro- 
visions for reimbursing workmen’s 
compensation insurance carriers for 
benefits paid to workers whose in- 
juries arise out of war. The bill does 
not require payment of any premi- 
ums, sO insurance production organi- 
zations will have no part in the op- 
eration, but it is expected that ex- 
isting insurance adjustment facilities 
will be used widely. 

The bill contains five separate 
titles. Benefits are provided under 
the bill’s first title to civilians who 
suffer disabilities arising out of the 
present war, to the dependents of 
civilians who are detained by the 
enemy, and to the surviving depend- 
ents of civilians who are killed by 
reason of the war. It also provides 
reimbursement to employers and 
workmen's compensation carriers or 
funds for payments made with re- 
spect to injuries or deaths rising out 
of the war. Any injury suffered by 
a civilian defense worker in the per- 
formance of his duties would be re- 
garded as a war injury, this pro- 
vision having remained in the bill 
despite efforts in the Senate to mod 
ify it. 

Lenefits would be payable only to 
individuals living in the United 
States and only with respect to 
deaths and disabilities occurring in- 
side the United States, unless the 
President should broaden the cover- 
age by Executive Order. Civilians 
could be eligible for two types of 
benefits — medical and cash. Medi- 
cal benefits would be provided to the 
extent prescribed by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. Monthly cash 
benefits would be payable only to 
those over sixteen years of age and 
who were totally disabled, or who 
were permanently partially disabled 
to the extent of more than one-third 
of total disability. Minimum monthly 
benefits for partial disability would 
be $10 and for total disability $30 
with a maximum of $85, plus $50 


additional if an attendant is 
essary. 

Monthly cash benefits would be 
payable to certain dependents of civil- 
ians detained by the enemy, with the 
maximum monthly total of such ben- 
efits limited to $85 for a family. 
Monthly cash benefits would also be 
payable in case of death. 

:mployers, insurance carriers, and 
compensation funds would be reim- 
bursed for any workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments made with respect to 
war injuries, provided the payments 
were made under a Federal or State 
law, and provided that no special 
premium had been charged to cover 
the war risk hazard. 

The bill’s second title authorizes 
an appropriation to provide assist- 
ance and services for the temporary 
relief of civilian distress resulting 
from enemy attack or in connection 
with defense against it. 

e . * 
EGARDING the bill’s third title 
—that concerning compensation 

for injury, death, or detention of em- 
ployes of contractors with the United 
States—the report of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor 
asserts : 

“The necessity of providing medical 
attention and workmen’s compensation 
benefits for injury and death arising 
from war injury suffered by workmen 
employed by Government contractors at 
military, air and naval bases outside the 
United States presented a problem to 
the War and Navy Departments as far 
back as March, 1941. To relieve the 
situation with respect to such contrac- 
tors with the Government, engaged in 
the construction of sugh bases, arrange- 
ments were in many instances made by 
the Government to assume liability for 
war injury on the basis of full reim- 
bursement, pending a presentation of 
the problem to the Congress. This 
manner of handling liability from war 
injury has since December 7, 1941, 
placed upon the War and Navy Depart- 
ments a still greater administrative bur- 
den. It is at best a stopgap procedure 
which has required a diversion of sub- 
stantial military and naval appropria- 
tions. Such measures as have been 
taken, from the standpoint of the War 
and Navy Departments, are undesir- 
able, but have been unavoidable and 
urgent. ; 

Because of the locations of such bases 
and their military character, there is 
necessarily a greater exposure of em- 
ployes to enemy action than in con- 
tinental United States. This added ex- 
posure to injury or death or detention 
by the enemy has caused the problem 
of the interested Departments to in- 


nec- 


crease in complexity from day to day, 
and has brought about situations which 
have seriously hindered the prosecution 


of work vital in the war effort. These 
problems have arisen because of the 
refusal of workmen to undertake em- 
ployment at these bases, on account of 
the greater risk of personal injury and 
death and detention by the enemy, with- 
out adequate protection for themselves 
and their dependents. Moreover, the 
very nature of the undertakings and 
hazards involved has caused many in- 
surance carriers to refuse to assume the 
risk of covering such workmen, because 
of the likelihood of having to pay for 
injuries and deaths resulting from enemy 
action. 

“The normal rates charged for work- 
men’s compensation insurance do not 
include any charge for the risk of in- 
jury or death resulting from enemy ac- 
tion, as there is no insurance experi- 
ence available upon which to construct 
an adequate premium for such risks. 
This means that if carriers should be 
required to bear the full burden of such 
losses arising from enemy action they 
will be forced to bear a burden for 
which it is not possible to construct a 
fair premium. 

“It is the view of the committee that 
the United States, by appropriate leg- 
islation, should assume the obligation 
for providing medical attention and 
compensation in case of death or injury 
arising from war-risk hazards and in 
the case of detention by the enemy. 
This obligation has been recognized by 
Great Britain and other countries and 
is predicated upon the general proposi- 
tion that protection and care of citi- 
zens and nationals is a concern of 
the nation as a whole and a_ burden 
which should be borne by the people 
as a whole. 

“Having in mind the general prob- 
lems of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the necessity of affording 
protection to employes at such _ bases 
and other places, who are at present 
without such protection, Title III of 
the bill has been designed to supple- 
ment the existing act of Aug. 16, 1941, 
by providing for benefits for injuries 
or deaths sustained from war risk haz- 
ards and for detention by the enemy 
in all cases where such act is not ap- 
plicable and by providing for reim- 
bursement to employers and their insur- 
ance carriers for payments made for 
such injuries or deaths covered by such 
act. The end effect being that the Gov- 
ernment assumes the burden of pro- 
viding benefits on account of war risk 
hazards and that employers and their 
insurance carriers will continue to as- 
sume the burden of providing benefits 
for normal industrial injury or death.” 

The Pepper bill’s fourth title con- 
tains various generally applicable def- 
initions and provisions concerning 
fraud, legal services, and the like. 

The fifth title of the bill extends 
coverage under Public Law to (and 
thereby cover under the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act): employes of a con- 
tractor or his subcontractor with the 
United States who is engaged in any 
public work in any Territory or pos- 
session outside the continental United 
States, and employes at lands oc- 
cupied or used by the United States 
for military or naval purposes in the 
Canal Zone. 
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Glimpse of Denver's Civic Center with City Hall in background. 


Commissioners Convention at 
Denver 


N normal times one convention is 
] too often very like another, with 

speeches, a banquet, committee 
meetings, sight-seeing rides, conver- 
sations between old and new friends, 
adjournment and a quick goodbye. 
But the Commissioners convention 
held at Denver on June 8, 9 and 10 
while following a familiar routine 
was in the main different, and pos- 
sibly historic in several of its impli- 
cations. Just how this came about 
can scarcely be analyzed but the re- 
sult was distinctly evident. It arose 
hecause of the necessity that is in 
the air everywhere to look at every 
proposal carefully and judge its rela- 
tion to the actual need of the hour; 
to put a check on plans which might 
make for distraction from the pri- 
mary purpose of insurance which is 
to serve the public. 

There was a marked difference in 
attitude between the mecting held in 
New York City last December and 
the present one in the Colorado 
metropolis. December 7, 1941, caught 
the Commissioners, as it did every- 
one else, quite unprepared for such 
eventualities. Some of these officials 








received wires to come home im- 
mediately and there was an obvious 
spirit of nervous excitement which 
proved too much for the consumma- 
tion of constructive policies. 

At Denver, however, there was 
encouraging evidence of how quickly 
the American people can re-act after 
a great blow to their pride, and in- 
itial disaster to their Army and Navy 
forces. There was more of a deter- 
mined and efficient purpose shown 
in the committee groups and the gen- 
eral sessions than has characterized 
the record of many a recent year. 

The executive committee met first 
on the Sunday preceding the general 
program and although much of the 
session was closed, it developed a 
plan for the details of the conven- 
tion which was unusually satisfac 
tory to the Commissioners, to the 
public and the press. 

Moreover, the committee meet- 
ings in general, although fewer in 
number, were unusually well at- 
tended. While, in some cases, deci- 
sions were avoided when. many of 
those present hoped for final conclu- 
sions, the discussions were earnest 
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and in not a few instances developed 
clashes of opinion which enlivened 
the sessions and served to throw 
needed light on practical problems. 

The fact that in the interim be- 
tween our entrance into the war and 
now, a plan of war damage insur- 
ance had been devised and made 
ready to put into action on July 1, 
steadied the whole industry and the 
influence of the Commissioners’ body 
was recognized as having a large part 
in keeping the project on an even 
keel. The existence of the Associa- 
tion, forming as it does a national 
group and providing a definite chan 
nel through which new ideas and new 
practices may flow quickly to all 
parts of the country, may be cred- 
ited with creating a substantial con- 
fidence that insurance will be well 
administered throughout, and beyond, 
the war emergency. 

Important committee work was 
crowded even into the early morning 
before the first formal session on 
June 8 At the general meeting the 
serious tone of the entire session was 
set by the unusual invocation given 
by Very Rev. Paul Roberst, Epis- 
copal Diocese of Colorado, voicing 
as it did the solemn thought that the 
freedom of the world depended on 
men of good will getting together un- 
der higher leadership. 

Spiced somewhat by sallies of wit 
and humor and yet maintaining a 
serious mein were the speeches of 
welcome by John C. Vivian, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and Benjamin I. 
Stapleton, Mayor of Denver, and th« 
response in behalf of the association 
by Vice-president John Sharp Wil 
liam III of Mississippi. 

The address of Charles I’. Hob's 
of Kansas, president of the Commis- 
sioners organization, dwelt on thx 
hard days which the nation must un 
dergo both emotionally and economi- 
cally, but expressed a high confidence 
that the ingenuity and efficiency of 
the American mind will finally bring 
about not only ‘victory, but better 
conditions in the business and social 
world than existed before. He also 
referred to several pressing immedi- 
ate problems which call for quick 
solution. Excerpts from his address 
will be found on another page. 

A scheduled address on “War 
Damage Insurance” by James \W. 
Close, counsel for the R.I.C., was 
not heard because of the need of 
the speaker to remain in Washing- 
ton for important conferences, but 
the subject was covered in other sec- 
tions of the convention. 

The convention closed on Wednes- 
day noon after hearing more reports 
and holding an election of officers, de- 
tails of which will be found further 
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below. Thirty-eight states and two 
provinces of Canada were repre- 
sented. 

Although it had been advocated 
that no entertainment features would 
accompany the convention, this idea 
when more thoroughly discussed, 
yielded to a brief buffet supper and 
informal dance on Tuesday evening, 
together with several trips to view 
the surrounding scenic mountains 
with which the Denver territory 
abounds. Despite the fact that gaso- 
line rationing had precluded long dis- 
tance automobile journeys and_ the 
bringing of family parties the attend- 
ance to the convention city was al- 
most as large as any in the Associa- 
tion’s history. 


LTOGETHER the convention 

of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at Denver 
served in very large measure to 
strengthen the conviction that our 
insurance companies will stand the 
shock of war even better than during 
the first world conflict — and indeed 
it would seem from the general spirit 
of the meetings that there will be a 
determined effort to shake loose from 
insurance practices some of the things 
which have traditionally hampered 
the progress of the fraternity, and 
the future will hold better values and 
more constructive service for policy- 
holders and companies. 

Reports of all of the committees 
were not immediately available, but 
such as were released at once will 
be found following. 

A bombshell, exploded at the first 
meeting of the executive committee, 
was the passage of a resolution to 
require the reporting of earnings of 
executives and employes of insur- 
ance companies. This later caused 
a sharp questioning of the chairman 
of the committee on the floor at a 
general meeting and after a certain 
error was rectified the matter was 
left for consideration later at the 
final meeting. At last it was left in 
the following form as approved by 
the final session of the convention: 

“Stock fire, mutual fire, miscellaneous, 
reciprocal and title and mortgage blanks 
only. 

“Add new schedule L with columns 
corresponding to Schedule G of the life 
blank but with general heading as fol- 
lows: 

“Showing all salaries, compensation 
and emoluments received by officers 
and directors during the current year, 
including amounts received by them un 
der Management or agency contracts, 
and where the same amounted to more 
than $5,000 by any person, firm or cor- 
poration.” 
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The laws and legislation group 
struggled as usual with the problem 
of preventing unauthorized companies 
from doing interstate business. Some 
few Commissioners reported progress 
in their states, but the whole ques- 
tion was admittedly almost as far 
from adequate solution as ever. 


The valuations committee submit- 
ted a very carefully worked out re- 
port which was gone over in consid- 
erable detail by an overflow crowd 
of Commissioners and the third 
house. The text of the report will 
be found on a subsequent page. 

The Tuesday general session was 
of a kind to delight the heart of 
convention goer, being replete with 
spirited debate and tense situations. 
The controversy previously referred 
to concerning the salary resolution 
struck fire at certain points. There 
was a series of exchanges of opinion 
about the new mortality table pro- 
posal and non-forfeiture benefits and 
other life insurance topics. Commis- 
sioners Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts and Alfred W. Per- 
kins of Maine, Deputy Commissioner 
Thomas J. Cullen of New York, and 
others, opposed the approval of a 
plan offered by Deputy Commis- 
sioner C. A. Gough of New Jersey, 
and at the end the report was or- 
dered postponed but to appear as a 
first order of business at the coming 
December meeting. 

The Marine and Inland Marine tax 
committee worked hard in an effort 
to come to some conclusion concern- 
ing their difficult assignment. A 
“formula” was submitted by Com- 
missioner Thompson of Oregon but 
failed to win approval for immediate 
adoption. However, the committee 
was ordered enlarged to include 
members from all zones and asked 
to report further at the next meeting. 

A deadlock also appeared in the 
deliberations over the status of mu- 
nicipal and privilege taxes. The most 
popular suggestion was to recom- 
mend that states pass an “in lieu” 
statute. But the decision was finally 
to add several members to the com- 
mittee and try again at the Decem- 
ber meeting. Director Jones of Tlli- 
nois, during the proceedings put 
through a resolution to approve in 
principle the allowing the deduction 
of a proper amount of life insurance 
premiums from personal income 
taxes. 

* * * 


HE most universally attended 
committee meeting was that 
called by Commissioner Louis H. 
Pink of New York to consider In- 
terstate Rating. In a formal state- 


ment the chairman reviewed the 
many efforts to bring order out of a 
puzzling situation. Finally proposed 
was a modified retrospective rating 
plan for compensation risks involvy- 
ing graduated acquisition costs and 
expense loading. 

After being further explained by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, and William 
Leslie, general manager, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, the plan immediately) 
drew comment from Walter I! 
Bennett, general counsel, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
Commissioner Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, A. V. Gruhn, general man- 
ager, American Mutual Alliance, and 
others who pointed out that the pro 
posal had not been made public a 
sufficient time in advance of the con- 
vention to allow for proper study 
Also the argument was advanced that 
compensation insurance represented 
only one part of the difficulty, since 
other lines were likewise afflicted 
with the same trouble. 


The committee went into execu 
tive session and came out with a de 
cision to enlarge the committee to 
include representatives of comnanies 
and producers, and to accept the re- 
port for further study. 


Wednesday morning the Examina 
tions Committee spent a warm hour 
on the question of qualifications for 
examiners. A sizable list of prerequi- 
sites had been suggested, looking to- 
ward hetter preparation of those en- 
gaged in this important work. How- 
ever, so many practical objections 
were voiced by various members 
that the resolution of Commissioner 
Thompson of Oregon was voted 
down. Thompson and Gough pleaded 
for some affirmative action to help 
quiet public criticism which was said 
to be on the increase. But the matter 
was definitely terminated by the dis- 
charge of the Committee. 


The only specific reference to War 
Damage Insurance was a resolution 
to endeavor to bring about means to 
bridge the gap in respect to war haz 
ards found not to be covered, and to 
cooperate in all possible ways to aid 
in administering the plan. The text 
of the resolution follows : 

“RESOLVED: That the National 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
offers its congratulations to the RI‘ 
on the establishment of an important 
war measure, the working out of ad 
quate protection for all of the people 
for property loss due to the war. We 
shall cooperate with the War Damage 
Corporation and lend our assistance 1n 
every way possible under the laws 
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which govern us. We urge that the 
companies make every effort to supply 
the necessary cover not granted by the 
War Damage Corporation so that thus 
there may be no gap between the pro- 
tection offered by the Government 
agency and the private companies.” 

Elected to the presidency of the 
Association for the coming year was 
John Sharp Williams III of Missis- 
sippi. Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts was named vice-presi- 
dent and Jess G. Read of Oklahoma 
was re-elected secretary. Superin- 
tendent John A. Lloyd of Ohio was 
selected as chairman of the Executive 
Committee to which the following 
new members were named: William 
A. Sullivan of Washington, Louis A. 
Pink of New York, Herbert J. 
Graves of Arkansas, John B. Gon- 
trum of Maryland, Newell R. John- 
son, Minnesota, C. A. Gough of New 
Jersey, and James M. McCormack 
of Tennessee. 

Among the resolutions was one of 
congratulations to C. Clarence Nes- 
len, former president of the Associa- 
tion, now with the nation’s armed 
forces as chaplain, who has recently 
been promoted to the rank of lieu 
tenant colonel. 

Everyone was enthusiastic in praise 
of Commissioner Luke Kavanaugh 
of Colorado for his admirable man- 
agement of the convention. He mod- 
estly gave all credit to the various 
committees that had assisted him 
and it was agreed that those in gen- 
eral charge in all departments of the 
convention’s activities had done them- 
selves proud, and provided ideal con- 
ditions for those who attended. 








Presidential Address 


By CHARLES F. HOBBS 
COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF KANSAS 
Before the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Denver, Colorado, June 8, 1942 


pee six months ago today, al- 
most to the hour, we were con- 
vened in New York. You will re- 
member, it was the day following 
the tragic and cowardly attack on 
Pearl Harbor. We were hurled head- 
long into the maelstrom and never, 
since America first won her independ- 
ence, has she had so much at stake. 
While we may differ in our specula- 
tions as to how long the war will 
last, we are unanimous in what the 
result will be, and after military vic 
tory, certain it is, such institutions 
as the one we represent will continue 
to hold a vital place in the world. 
The industry over which we are 
the supervisors has been — is, — 
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and always will be — doing more 
than its share in the prosecution of 
the war. Naturally, the war will 
bring about tremendous changes in 
our social, political, and economic 
lives. If incomes are limited to the 
proposed $25,000 a year, many pol- 
icyholders will have difficulty meet- 
ing their insurance premiums. Insur- 
ance Commissioners will be faced 
with a number of complicated prob- 
lems, such as war clauses in life in- 
surance policies, and war damage 
risks to property, and even to paper 
conservation. 

As all of you know, there was 
some thought of postponing the sev- 
enty-third annual meeting of our as- 
sociation, because of the turbulent 
state of affairs. But the Executive 
Committee decided at Louisville that 
matters were of such importance we 
should meet at this time in the hope 
of smoothing out our future course, 
if possible. 

I doubt if the members of our as- 
sociation ever have — or ever will 
be — confronted with such grave 
problems as we must meet in the 
days to come. Conditions are chang- 
ing with incredible swiftness. 

A year ago, my learned predeces- 
sor, Commissioner Blackall, with a 
prophetic eye, spoke of an army, 
which, he said: “Is now over one 
million two hundred thousand and 
may exceed two million by the Fall 
of the year.” Now, we are talking 
of an army of over six million, which 
gives us an idea of the rapidly shift- 
ing scene. 

Apparently we have by no means 
experienced the full force of the de- 
cline in usage of the automobile. It 
is still too early to appraise the effect 
of gasoline rationing on renewal of 
automobile insurance, but there is no 
doubt that it will be considerable. 
Scattered reports indicate that tire 
rationing has substantially reduced 
automobile traffic, with a marked de- 
crease in policy renewals. It appears 
also that reduction in driving speeds, 
coupled with less traffic, will tend to 
reduce the loss ratio. 


(President Hobbs here referred to 
the efforts of the Commissioners to 
speed the progress of the war risk 
plan and bespoke cooperation with 
Government officials in the task they 
are about to assume. Next he went 
into the examinations question and 
made a number of novel comments. ) 


Many complaints have come from 
insurance companies, because, they 
say, the expense involved in connec- 
tion with examinations is too great. 
If they are more expensive than they 
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should be — I think the insurance 
companies and insurance supervisors 
must assume the responsibility. Too 
frequently, the companies have been 
negligent, or have so kept their rec- 
ords, that examiners are required to 
spend too much time in getting the 
information needed. And there have 
been some companies which have been 
very lax about having their records 
kept in a modern, up-to-date method. 
Unfortunately there have been com- 
panies, whose records have misled 
the examiners — and I am being 
charitable when I use the word “mis 
led” and for this reason it has re- 
quired an extra amount of time to 
ferret out the information and to 
complete the examination. 


I think the per diem and the ex- 
pense of the examiners is the respon- 
sibility of the supervisors. My opin- 
ion is that examiners should receive 
fifteen dollars per day and actuaries 
twenty-five dollars per day, plus sus- 
tenance. The amount of the per diem 
may not be in accord with the view- 
point of some of the Commissioners, 
but I do believe we should be un- 
animous that the item of sustenance’ 
should be the actual cost. * * 


When making examinations of 
some companies, examiners have 
found irregularities, as well as ex- 
cessive operating and overhead ex- 
penses. In cases of this kind it is 
rather hard for me to understand 
how an examiner could consistently 
criticize the officers of the companies 
for their acts and extravagance, when 
the present practice of making a flat 
charge is being carried on. “3 

T think we have all received a copy 
of the memorandum of the action 
taken by a number of commissioners 
in the East, with reference to the 
requiretnents of examiners. It seems 
to me, this is not an opportune time 
to act on this matter. * * * 


Because we are going to be con- 
fronted with the.problem of oper 
ating with new and _ inexperienced 
help, T should like to make this ob 
servation — for months, all of the 
commissioners have been besieged 
with requests to conserve paper dur 
ing the emergency, and yet companies 
are continually devising new policy 
forms and endorsements. 


During the past sixty davs there 
have been more than four hundred 
new policy forms and endorsements 
submitted to my department. Much 
paper could be saved by confining 
these forms and endorsements to 
those already approved. Since in 
surance is as old as it is. T believe 
that all insurance companies have a 
sufficient number of different forms 
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to meet the needs of the public. When 
taking into consideration the difficul- 
ties the departments and the com- 
panies are going to face with inex- 
perienced help, I think it would be 
to the advantage of both if no new 
policy forms were suggested for the 
duration, * * 
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Concluding, President Hobbs said 
in the words of Lincoln, when he 
addressed Congress at the height of 
the Civil War: “The dogmas of a 
quiet past are inadequate for our 
stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise 
to the occasion.” 


VALUATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Adopted by Commissioners at Denver Convention 


ESOLVED, for the inven- 

tory of and bonds in 
the annual statements of insurance 
companies, societies and associations 
as of December 31, 1942, the follow- 
ing basis is recommended as fair mar- 
ket value: 


that 


ste icks 


1. That all stocks and bonds, ex- 
cepting bonds secured by the full 
faith, credit and taxing power of 
political subdivisions of the United 
States and of political subdivisions 
of Canada which are not in default 
as to principal or interest on Dec. 1, 
1942, shall be valued at the market 
quotation as of Dec. 1, 1942, ex- 
cepting that in the case of securities 
not quoted on that date the latest 
available information shall be used. 

2. That stock valuations shall in- 
clude accrued dividends on preferred 


stocks and dividends declared and 
accrued on all stocks and shall be 
determined in accordance with the 


following rules: 
(a) Where a 
on Dec. 1, 


stock sold ex-dividend 
1942, and a dividend is pay- 


able in December, the Dec. 1 price is 
to be used. 

(b) Where a stock sold ex-dividend 
on or before Dec. 1, 1942, and the divi- 


dend is payable on or after Jan. 1, 1943, 
the amount of the dividend is to be 
added to the Dec. price. 

(c) Where a stock did not sell ex- 
dividend until after Dec. 1, 1942, and a 
dividend is payable, in December, the 
amount of the dividend is to be de- 
ducted from Dec. 1 valuation. 

(d) Where a stock did not sell ex- 
dividend until after Dec. 1, 1942, and 
the dividend is payable on or after Jan. 
1, 1943, the Dec. 1, 1942, price is to be 
used. 

3. That where a bond is quoted 
“flat” on Dec. 1, 1942, and interest 
is paid in December, the amount of 
the interest shall be deducted from 
the Dec. 1, 1942, valuation. 

4. That stocks and bonds acquired 
after Dec. 1, 1942, should be valued 
at cost. 

5. That for all bonds secured by 
the full faith, credit and taxing power 
of political subdivisions of the United 
States of America and of political 
subdivisions of the Dominion of Can- 
ada which are not in default as to 
principal or interest on Dec. 1, 1942, 
and all amortizable privately pur- 
chased corporate bonds, on which no 
values are printed in this book, the 


amortized values should be entered 
in the market value column of Sched 
ule D, Part 1, as well as in the amor- 
tized value column. 

6. That when a bond is indicated 
as not amortizable, the value shown 
in the beok should be entered in 
Schedule D, Part 1, Column 16, un- 
that value is in excess of the 
amortized value, in which case the 
latter should be entered. 

7. That stocks held by life insur- 
ance companies may be valued in the 
aggregate at the cost of book value, 
whichever is lower, provided the in- 
come received by such companies on 
such stocks in the aggregate, dur- 
ing each of the five years preceding 
the date of valuation, shall have been 
at a rate sufficient to meet the inter- 
est required to maintain policy re- 
serves and other policy obligations, 
and provided further that the net 
investment income received by such 
companies on their ledger sheets shall 
not have been less than required to 
maintain the reserve. Cost as used 
shall be held to include stocks re- 
ceived as exchanges or rights received 
as dividends or otherwise at not to 
exceed the market value quoted on 
the date acquired. This shall not 
apply to stocks of corporations in 
receivership or similar status or to 
stocks acquired after June 30, 1939, 
which shall be carried at the values 
shown in the valuation book. 

Resolved, that, for submission of 
annual statements to the various 
state insurance departments as_ of 
Dec. 31, 1942, bonds not in default 
as to principal or interest, which are 
certified by the insurer submitting 
the statements to be amply secured, 
shall be deemed amply secured pro- 
vided they are not income or per- 
petual bonds and provided they are 
included in any one of the four clas- 
sifications described below : 

1, All bonds issued, assumed or 
guaranteed by the United States or 
Canada and all bonds secured by the 
full faith, credit and taxing power 
of political subdivisions of the United 
States and of political subdivisions 
of Canada, which are legal for in 
vestment by insurance companies un- 
der the laws of the respective states. 

2. All corporate bonds and all spe- 


less 





cial revenue bonds of any state of 
the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof or any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the fore- 
going which on June 1, 1942, were 


rated Baa or were of equivalent 
quality. 
3. All corporate bonds and _ all 


special revenue bonds of any state of 
the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof of any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the fore- 
going on which the yields to maturi 
ties based on Dec. 1, 1941, and on 
Dec. 1, 1942, association values do 
not, in either case, exceed 3.90 per 
cent plus the yield for comparable 
maturities of fully taxable U.S. gov- 
ernment treasury obligations at the 
respective dates. Bonds which were 
not outstanding on Dec. 1, 1941, shall 
be deemed amply secured if the 
vield to maturity based on Dec. 1, 
1942, association values does not ex- 
ceed 3.99 per cent plus the yield for 
comparable maturities of fully tax- 
able U. S. government treasury ob- 
ligations. 

t. Any bond issued by the same 
corporation and other corporate 
bonds and all special revenue bonds 
of any state of the United States or 
any political subdivision thereof or 
any agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing which, in the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on valuation of securities are 
equivalent in security to those bonds 
hereinbefore described, provided that 
satisfactory evidence thereof is either 
already available or is made available 
by insurance companies, societies and 
associations to the subcommittee on 
or before Sept. 1, 1942, and ap- 
proved by it. 

5. Bonds in default as to principal 
or interest and all corporate bonds 
and all special revenue bonds of any 
state of the United States or any 
political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing not meeting the tests 
described under classification No. 2, 
3 or 4 of this resolution and all in- 
come and perpetual bonds shall be 
deemed not eligible for amortization, 
and shall be carried in Schedule D, 
Part 1, Column 16 — “Amortized 
or Investment Value December 31, 
of the Current Year” and _ reflected 
in the admitted assets at the associa- 
tion values as shown in the book 
“Valuation of Securities” published 
under the auspices of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Resolved, that, the book on valua- 
tions of securities to be published 
under the auspices of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commis- 


(Continued on page 23) 























Present and Future 


of 


utomobile Insurance 


By JOHN A. ARNOLD 


VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RETAILERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ff automobile registrations in 
America at the beginning of 


1942 were 33 million, or 5 mil- 
lion more than the average for the 
past ten years starting at the bottom 
of the depression. Substantial reces- 
sion from the January peak will 
still leave a market of sufficient pro- 
portion to test sales ingenuity. 

\t the moment, new cars are avail- 
able to a limited list of potential 
purchasers. Hence every car or truck 
possessing rubber has a scarcity value 
that for the duration cannot dimin- 
ish. Searcity, however, invites thiev- 


ery 


Manufacture of parts has ceased so 
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These photos show 
Grand Central 
Highway 
in New York 
on Sunday 
before and after 

a * gas rationing 
went into effect 
on Eastern Seaboard 


oon cl oc emetiace 


that conservation and prompt, ade- 
quate repair has become a necessity. 
Here again thievery is indicated. 

Speed has been limited to 40 miles 
per hour. That can be beneficial to 
the loss ratio of a fire company writ- 
ing collision as well as to a liability 
company writing bodily injury and 
property damage coverages. 

Gas pains gripe the people in sev- 
enteen* states in the East and the 
malady is being indicated for the 
Pacific Coast and for the Middle 
West within a few weeks. For the 
©The author asks ue to note that certain specific 
figures given in this discussion may be rendered inac 


curate by overnight changes in the general situation. 
—Editor, 
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period that these successive limita- 
tions have been in effect, straws have 
been set in motion by a wind that 
will give them a long ride in but 
one direction. 

On May 19, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reported that since 
sale restrictions became effective tire 
thefts have increased 26.2 per cent 
and bicycle thefts are 29 per cent 
greater in number. This is not uni- 
versally true, however, since a more 
recent check shows several city po 
lice departments reporting slight if 
any increase. 

Travel is up, while fatalities are 
down. The National Safety Council 
quarterly report for March 31, 1942, 
stated that mileage was 3 per cent 
greater in February, and a_ like 
amount greater for March, than for 
the same months a year ago, whereas 
the traffic toll decreased & per cent 
in February and 11 per cent in 
March. In Massachusetts where the 
Governor’s 40 mile limitation was 
promulgated on March 15 there oc 
curred 11 fatalities in the final half 
of the month contrasted with 38 in 
the first half of the month. 

The mileage increase in lebruary 
and March probably came from the 
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last-fling driver and war-boom trans- 
portation. The lessened fatalities 
came from decreased top speed and 
fewer long trips. The fatalities fell 
off more in the country than they in- 
creased in the denser traffic of the 
cities and brought an over-all de- 
crease. 

Along with the reduction in fatali- 
ties has come a reduction in collision 
claims. Accident frequency is re- 
ported off as much as 20 to 30 per 
cent for the first quarter of 1942 over 
1941. However, the average loss cost 
has increased 20 per cent, or more, 
due to such factors as increased cost 
of parts resulting from scarcity, and 
general rise in labor prices and 
lessened efficiency in the repair shop 
because the expert workman has been 
drafted, enlisted, or transferred to 
war industry for even higher wages. 

The accident record in Great Brit- 
ain is an alarm signal that should be 
heeded in America. Her average fa- 
tality figure before the war was 6,500. 
In the first year it rose to 8,000 and 
in the second year jumped again to 
10,000. This two-year increase of 50 
per cent came in the face of a traffic 
decrease of 68 per cent, which is 
a 150 per cent fatality record on a 
32 per cent traffic load. The author- 
ities there give five reasons for this 
deplorable result : 

Higher speed. 

Fewer traffic control policemen 
Heavier character of traffic. 
Lower standards of driving. 


Poorer maintenance and repair of 
vehicles. 


nkwone 


Will those conditions be duplicated 
here ? 

1. Higher speed is out in America. 

2. There are already 90,000 military 
police operating in this country under 
the direction of the Provost Marshal 
General. There is likelihood that these 
trained traffic experts will be deputized 
by state and municipal police depart- 
ments (especially in military and de 
fense industry territory), with jurisdic- 
tion over civilian as well as military 
drivers. 

3. As the private pleasure driving dis- 
appears from the highway, the character 
of traffic will become heavier. 

4. Standards of driving are not likely 
to deteriorate too markedly. Legal su- 
pervision will probably increase if the 
need arises. 

5. Poorer maintenance and repair is 
probably inevitable. 

As sidelights on what gas ration- 
ing can do when it first hits: 

The Sunday traffic on the turn 
pike that arrows 38 miles up hill and 
down dale from Boston on Route 
LU. S. 1 to Newburyport, carrying 
traffic to the northern beaches, usu- 
ally trips the electric eye at the rate 
of 1800 to 2000 cars per hour or 30 
per minute. On the first Sunday 
after the edict, the number passing 
a given spot was 100 per hour. That 
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Sunday drivers’ speedway had _be- 
come a pedestrian’s promenade. Traf- 
fic in New York City dropped 60 
per cent. 

The Hotel Lenox in Boston has 
petitioned the City Council for a per- 
mit to erect hitching posts for the 
expected carriage trade. The Su- 
preme Court lives on, but our horse 
and buggy days have returned. 

One woman reported the saving 
of $40 annual traffic fine since putting 
up her car. Our tax rates will be 
affected as the court income decreases. 

In Illinois the state tax levied on 
car sales is 68.8 per cent less than 
for the same period a year ago. 

Qn May 18, the Gallup poll re- 
leased its weekly bulletin. It was a 
family car mortality chart. 

Too much credence should not be 
placed in the figures because the 
question “How long will your pres- 
ent tires last?’ was asked on the 
basis of present rate and style of 
driving. [Goth those basic factors are 
changing hour by hour. Texaco Gas 
has coined the phrase “Save your car 
for your Country”. Someone else has 


said, “Keep ’Em_ Rolling — But 
Slow”. Our slogan is “Accidents 


Help the Enemy”. 

Institutional advertising in news- 
papers and on the radio is stressing 
conservation. Specific advice on tire 
inflation, stopping and starting, park- 
ing away from the curb, driving to 
avoid singeing of tires, will confound 
all prognostications of tire consump- 
tion. Patriotism and education will 
eventually register in the minds of 
all — even the moron. 

But even the Gallup poll estimated 
that of the 20,000,000 private car 
owning families, more than 15,000,- 
000 will still be driving this Fall, and 
8,000,000 will be buying gas one year 
from now. 

Experts say that’ we can double 
and even treble the mileage we get 
from our tires depending upon how 
careless a driver we have been here- 
tofore and how completely we watch 
all the points of conservation. 


ONTRASTING with the Gal- 

lup Poll is a recent release of 
the Brookings Institute: ‘Gas ration- 
ing that is now chaotic will be made 
equitable. The mysterious Mr. X 
with his unlimited card will be ques- 
tionnaired and shunted into his 
proper category. 

“There will be at least 20,000,000 
cars out of our 33,000,000 that will 
merit selective rationing of gasoline 
to fit their economic needs for the 
country’s good. All cars will prob- 
ably be allowed enough gas to suit- 
ably exercise the engine and the tires 





— say 20 -40 miles a week. 

“Five tires will be the limit for 
any family. 

“While there will be no car re- 
quisitioning this year, several mil- 
lion may be tagged in 1943. At that 
time reallocation may be expected. 
The oldest cars are in the country 
where 68 per cent of the owners can- 
not do without a car. In towns under 
10,000 population, 45 per cent need 
cars because of complete absence of 
other forms of transportation. In 
cities and towns of 10,000 or more 
people, only 37 per cent of the car 
owners report inability to dispense 
with their automobiles.” 

There are reports that about the 
time we purchase our next automo- 
bile tax stamp at the postoffice, we 
will be required to register our car 
and tires by number and report their 
anticipated mileage. Our gas quotas 
will depend on the remaining mile- 
age, after which the car will be sub- 
ject to requisitioning. Here will be 
further incentive to drive discreetly 
to prolong the rubber and eke extra 
miles out of every gas bubble. We 
are told that tires wear twice as fast 
in 90 per cent temperature as they 
do on a 60° day. The family shop- 
ping will not be done at midday 
when that fact becomes public knowl- 
edge. 

One pound of under-inflation will 
hasten the demise of the costliest tire. 
A 4-ply tire cries out for 28 Ibs. 
and a 6-ply tire smiles at 32 lbs. We 
may boycott the market man who 
rests his hand on the meat scale but 
we will patronize the gas station at- 
tendant who puts pressure under our 
automobile. 

America has a new topic of con- 
versation. The weather and our fa- 
vorite operation have given way to 
gas and tire economy. 

The authorities are advocating 
widespread use of the Flint, Michi- 
gan, system (so-called) of neighbor- 
hood car budgeting. Here is a pro- 
gram that will prolong the life of 
car and rubber. Each family will 
keep its car in commission for a 
longer period and therefore continuc 
to be in need of insurance protection. 
It is true that heavier loads and 
door-to-door pick-up and delivery 
will increase the hazard on one car 
for that week but the sum total may 
not be too adverse for the rates now 
existing. However, the companies will 
be compelled probably to debate de 
mands of the public and of state su- 
pervisory officials for rate reductions 
on some coverages on the plea of 
decreased use 

In any event, we can expect that 
most owners will think twice befor 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The ever-increasing number of women going into the war production effort poses many new 


problems for management. 


Six Million Women 


HE term “factory women’, 

which in years gone by car- 

ried with it an implication of 
stigma, has no place in the current 
problem of women in industry. There 
have been times when girls from cul- 
tured families looked upon employ- 
ment less pleasant than teaching or 
library work as likely to bring them 
in contact with hard, uncouth crea 
tures. Slowly, but inevitably, many 
women of refinement have chosen 
careers in industrial and mercantile 
establishments. Opportunity for good 
living from decent earnings in at- 
tractive work environments has done 
much to bring this about. Economic 
necessity has, of course, been respon- 
sible for the largest fraction of women 
employes, especially among married 
women who also carry the burden 
of a full-time housewife’s job. There 
are just as many gradations of re- 
finement as ever, but there are rela- 
tively fewer “toughs” and many 
more fine women working in indus 
trial plants 
mass of women not now employed 


In all probability the 
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in industry who will answer the 
call of war industries will be house- 
wives, mercantile and clerical work- 
ers, and thousands who have never 
worked at all. This is not a paper 
on sociology nor a preachment to 
sell war jobs to women, but it is 
intended to carry this thought of 
warning: By and large, women who 
now work in mills and factories are 
a dignified, literate, kindly, stable 
segment of the community. There 
is no need for shielding or shelter 
ing. Women have attended to their 
emancipation themselves. However, 
their patriotism should not be a 
sacrifice to poor work environment 
and unsafe conditions. We are deal- 
ing with a large and splendid fac- 
tion of American womanhood who 
expect that their ideals will be 
proved. Carelessness in planning their 





work environments through failure 
to control work hazards would be 
a great pity. 

So much for a broad view of the 
ethics of the situation. It seems nec 
essary also to point out that this 
rising tide of women in industry is 
to help fulfill an all-out war pro 
duction purpose. . The word “pro 
duction” has become a slogan, if not 
an ultimate objective. Every single 
impediment to it needs surgery to 
get rid of it. Accidents cause inter 
ferences and may bring production to 
a standstill, and accidents are stupid. 
While this paper develops the acci 
dent prevention theme primarily to 
prevent injuries to women, it carries 
with it also the considered opinion 
that successful accident control for 
humane purposes removes also a 
serious impediment to production. 
Conversely, failure to control acci- 
dent hazards not only exposes em 
ployes to unnecessary personal risk, 
but may and often does seriously 
jeopardize production. In setting up 
this paper, the editors have asked me 
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to outline my subject by answering 
a number of questions which have 
been frequently asked. 


* ® * 
UESTION: Is there any great dif- 


ference between the safety prob- 
lems occasioned by employing women and 
the corresponding safety problems where 
only men are working? 

There is a marked difference. A 
woman is physically and physiologi- 
cally quite different fram a man and 
all her differences affect the accident 
control program. She is different 
by temperament, physical limitations, 
nervous reactions, clothing, mechani- 
cal aptitude and response to instruc- 
tion and supervision. While it is true 
that men and women display the 
same temperaments and the same 
wide variations, women display 
greater extremes. Certainly many 
more women than men enter the 
region of hysteria. The assignment 
of women to jobs, without taking 
into account their individual posi- 
tion in the range from placidity to 
extreme nervousness, unquestionably 
aggravates their contribution to the 
causing of accidents. Punch press 
operation provides a good illustra- 
tion for this. The job involves defi- 
nite simple rhythmic motions and is 
monotonous in the extreme when an 
extensive run on a single die setting 
makes for no interruptions over a 
long period. Simple co-ordinations 
between eyes and hands and, some- 
times, feet, can be developed in most 
applicants and without much diffi- 
culty. However, an attempt to use 
a highly excitable woman, or one 
who cannot adapt herself to con- 
tinuous routine, carries with it not 
only the likelihood of her injuring 
herself, but of upsetting the whole 
department. 


Woman’s physical limitations are 
probably the most important factor 
in designing the work which women 
may do safely and in selecting the 
women for the work as it is set up. 
Industrial jobs should be tailored 
to the average physical limits; fre- 
quently individual assignments re- 
quire further adjustments. Women 
are shorter in stature, which means 
that bench heights should be lower, 
or, if higher stools are used, that foot 
boards be provided to prevent the 
edges of the chair from pressing be- 
hind the knees. Posture is very im- 
portant. Woman’s reach is shorter, 
so her entire job must be confined 
within a much smaller range than 
most machines are designed for. Her 
hands are smaller; this not only lim- 
its the size and weight of tools which 
she can handle, but means that ma- 
chine guards must be set closer and 
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that the openings in sub-standard 
guards will frequently be found so 
large as to make the guards them- 
selves unsuitable. Woman’s feet and 
legs have lower fatigue limits; sit- 
down jobs should be provided. In 
types of work that require standing, 
as in lathe operation, provision for 
more frequent rest periods will be 
necessary. Woman’s manual strength 
generally is so much less than a man’s 
that she cannot be expected to do 
heavy lifting. While it is true that 
there are many “powerful lKatrin- 
kas”, it is only necessary to recall 
the number of serious lifting injuries 
to men who thought they were all- 
powerful. By and large, a woman’s 
skin is more sensitive to primary ir- 
ritants (such as industrial solvents ). 
Blonde women will be found so 
sensitive that it is a doubtful prac- 
tice to employ them at all on jobs 
in which contact with solvents can- 
not be entirely avoided. The length 
of a woman’s hair is an ever-present 
accident hazard. Belts and moving 
parts of machinery must be guarded 
so that stray wisps cannot be caught, 
thereby producing scalp injuries. In 
this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that woman’s shorter stature 
and shorter arms will bring her head 
closer to a drill spindle than a man’s. 
Adding up these physical and dimen- 
sional limitations and trying to make 
them fit machine jobs for which the 
machines are already built too large, 
leads me to recommend urgently that 
women not be considered at all for 
many jobs even though they would 
like to work on them. In the press 
we frequently see photographs taken 
in European shops showing women 
doing work on enormously heavy, 
large and complex operations. I do 
not believe that there is any need for 
that in this country, and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that a woman 
locomotive driver is either economi- 
cally practicable or safe. 


I don’t know that there is much 
difference in the nervous reaction of 
women as compared with that of men, 
because everyone dealing with acci- 
dent prevention knows that the ner- 
vous reaction of a jumper is one of 
the most serious accident hazards in 
any plant. I do not recall ever hav- 
ing known of an accident in a mill 
full of women caused by somebody 
deliberately touching a woman in a 
very ticklish spot to make her jump. 
There is only one way to treat the 
smart Alecks who like to do those 
things, and discharge is not that way. 
Whether women are any more or any 
less quick on the trigger to inad- 
vertent noises, or touching, may not 
be important provided that the con- 


dition is controlled by the complete 
removal of fear and then by careful 
supervision. After an accident has 
happened, the nervous reaction of 
the rest of the women in the room is 
usually serious. For years it has 
been customary for structural iron 
workers to lay off the rest of the 
day after one of their number has 
been killed, because their nervous re- 
actions have been severe enough to 
make climbing around steel work to- 
tally unsafe. From that extreme down 
to men not paying any attention to 
a minor injury sustained by a fellow 
worker, we have all grades of reac- 
tion and necessary attention to it. 
In the case of women, almost any 
accident produces an excitement 
which is literally comparable to the 
appearance of a weasel in a flock 
of hens. 

The clothing worn by women rep- 
resents a definite industrial work 
hazard. In dealing with it, arbitrary 
regulation will not produce satisfac 
tory response. An engineer seems al- 
ways to be in hot water when he tries 
to discuss women’s clothes; perhaps 
it is because the subject is beyond 
his comprehension by the very nature 
of things. 


In discussing mechanical aptitude, 
one must not confuse low mechanical 
aptitude with high finger dexterity. 
Modern psychologists exploring apti- 
tudes, especially where they have 
employed work sample methods in 
their research, seem to have made it 
clear that mechanical aptitude need 
not necessarily be accompanied by 
finger dexterity — and vice versa. 
Mechanical aptitude makes boys play 
with trains, and lack of it makes 
girls play with dolls. To women, 
machinery is foreign to everything 
they have ever known or experi- 
enced, and quite bewildering. Their 
ability to learn to drive automobiles 
skillfully is not a reflection of me 
chanical aptitude. There we are deal- 
ing with co-ordination. The mechan- 
ics of driving is relatively simple. On 
the other hand, finger dexterity is 
something which women seem to 
possess naturally, and it is this dex- 
terity which industry seeks to utilize. 
rom an accident prevention point 
of view, careful job design takes 
into account these two points: A 
woman should not be expected to 
acquire more than a few, simple 
mechanical skills, but the task given 
her may be designed to require high 
performance standards because of her 
finger dexterity. 


In considering a woman’s response 
to instruction and supervision, again 
| prefer to keep instruction separate 
from supervision although generally, 




















in the accident prevention field, they 


are considered together. We are 


bringing into industry thousands of 
women who have not performed in- 
dustrial tasks before. Instruction and 
training are a whole chapter of plan- 
ning. Supervision of the woman on 
the job is another whole chapter. 
Plants which operate with modern 
management methods design their or- 
ganizations to take into account the 
numerical limitations of one’s ability 
to supervise — the so-called “Span 
of Control’. Instructors are often 
different personnel from supervisors. 
\t this point, however, I wish merely 
to make the observation that women 
workers in the mills and plants where 
they have always been employed have 
demonstrated, by and large, a greater 
receptivity to safety instructions and 
greater willingness to abide by plant 
safety regulations. Intuitively, wo- 
men recognize the value of safe prac- 
tices. This is not from fear of the 
results of an accident, but a clear 
intuitive perception that a safe prac- 
tice will prevent an accident. This 
does not mean that in the training 
of women they will intuitively find 
the safe way to do their work. On 
the contrary, they seem always to 
fall naturally into the unsafe and 
awkward. However, when the plant 
designs the safe manner of operation 
and so instructs them, they will re- 
spond favorably to the instruction. 
The same may be said about super- 
vision. Women will respond: favor- 
ably to it but they require more con- 
stant supervisory attention. 
* * € 

UESTION: Are women in indus- 

try more prone to accidents than 
men working on similar jobs? Are they 
more susceptible to certain types of in- 
juries? 

There is nothing in the accident 
statistics which can be used to prove 
women to be more or less prone to 
accidents. There are no accident data 
in the mass which take proper ac- 
count of distribution by sex and by 
jobs. It is my impression, and an 
impression confirmed by many of my 
colleagues, that women are not more 
prone to accidents than men, but that 
there are some types of injuries to 
which they are much more suscept- 
ible. For instance, in working about 
machinery, women get caught in it 
by their hair and by their jewelry. 

I've investigated hundreds of ma- 
chine accidents in which women have 
been seriously injured, such as am- 
putations in punch presses, and in 
almost all such cases the accidents 
were not caused nor contributed to 
by the women themselves. Poor ma- 
chine maintenance, poor die design, 
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faulty guarding and poor housekeep- 
ing were almost always the major 
contributing and proximate causes. 
I think that if a woman were not 
called upon to work beyond her 
depth in mechanical aptitude, she 
would not be prone to cause acci- 
dents. 

Due to the difference in physiolog- 
ical construction, or terrible shoes, 
I’m not sure which, women are much 
more prone to fall than men. In the 
mills where many middle-aged women 
are employed, their falls frequently 
result in fractured femurs. It used 
to be thought that slippery floors 
were the principal cause. Getting rid 
of slipperiness did not altogether stop 
the falls. Women can be taught how 
to walk, so that they will not fall in 
turning corners between aisles. This 
has been done with some _ success 
but is a very difficult teaching. | 
recommend that women’s work be 
designed so as to limit the amount 
of walking about the factory room, 
and that the places in which they 
are called upon to walk be clear, un- 
obstructed and of good surface. 

There is an interesting illustration 
of this propensity to fall. In a cotton 
mill a drinking fountain was installed 
to serve two departments. One de- 
partment was all men, the other was 
all women. For some reason not 
known, the fountain was placed in 
the middle of a ten-foot platform 
about six inches off the floor. Within 
a little while fifteen falls had been 
sustained, several of them serious, 
while either stepping on or off this 
six-inch curb. All of the persons in- 
jured were women. This platform 
was cut down to floor level and the 
accidents ceased. 

I have already discussed the ques- 
tion of women’s susceptibility to 
primary irritants. I do not know 
what may be expected about their 
relative allergic reactions to sub- 
stances which sometimes produce 
dermatitis. In general, messy jobs 
are unattractive to women and labor 
turnover will be great. It would 
seem, therefore, that control of toxic 
exposures will result from other con- 
siderations than women’s suscepti- 
bility to them. 


© * * 
. My personnel depart- 


ment has been working satisfacto- 
rily. Will it be necessary to make im- 
portant changes in its set-up to meet a 
large influx of women employes? 

I think likely, because there are 
still a great many industrial concerns 
with good personnel departments 
which do not operate on a job anal- 
ysis basis. They treat the applicant 
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for employment subjectively. If he 
has skill, experience, physical fitness 
and otherwise meets employment 
standards, he is employable. Specifi- 
cations frequently do not include di- 
mensions of applicants. In the case 
of hiring a large group of women 
from applicants whose pre-employ- 
ment skill is zero for the job in 
question, there will perforce be new 
thinking in the personnel department. 
The accident prevention standpoint 
suggests that the thinking be done 
first in the plant engineering office. 
Here we are not dealing primarily 
with an analysis of jobs open to wo- 
men, but with the synthesis to a job 
of limitations imposed by available 
machinery and the strength, dimen- 
sions and aptitudes of women appli- 
cants. After the jobs have been de- 
signed so that women may do them 
efficiently and safely, then the per- 
sonnel department is in a position to 
write the specifications for the appli- 
cants, to study the operation, to set 
up the standards of performance and 
to grade the jobs. It should be ob- 
vious that co-operation among the 
plant engineering, the industrial en- 
gineering and the personnel functions 
is essential. These functions also 
must work together in designing the 
training for the new applicants to 
precede their assignment to produc- 
tion operations. Pilot plant operation 
to bring new processes into produc- 
tion is a standard process. The train- 
ing of supervisors by exposing them 
to similar operations done elsewhere 
is also a standard practice. The vo- 
cational training of women outside 
the plant will not be developed to 
the point where it will be completely 
useful in this emergency. Safety in 
the production operations, it seems to 
me, will depend a good deal upon a 
carefully planned selection and train- 
ing program. 
* * * 


UESTION: How will the influx 

of women workers into industry 
affect the well-known problems of super- 
vision? 

Drastically. Practically every point 
of difference between the safety prob- 
lem of men and women workers 
necessitates more, better and closer 
supervision. It is no more acute, 
perhaps, than in the situation where 
all the workers are green male work- 
ers. Any supervision implies three 
things: 

Personnel control ; 

Technical or job performance con- 

trol ; 

Budgetary control. 

Not infrequently, modern industry 
distributes these jobs among different 
persons, as, for example, in a de 
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partment having a foreman who 
exercises personnel control, an in- 
structor who exercises technical job 
performance control, and a produc- 
tion clerk who handles the details 
of budgetary control. All manner of 
combinations are used. 

We are dealing with accident pre- 
vention in the personnel phase and 
the technical or job performance 
phase. The job performance phase 
cannot be stopped after the worker 
has acquired familiarity with the op- 
eration. Even though all work passes 
inspection, supervision cannot end. 
-ach time there is a new setting on 
the machine, new rhythms have to 
be established and, to do this with 
safety, supervision is necessary. Be- 
sides, much work does not pass in- 
spection. Much of this article has 
dealt with the personnel phase, and 
need not be repeated. The super- 
visory force must be a moving force, 
and large enough to give attention 
to all the questions as they come up. 
(ne of the most important things 
that the supervisory group should do 
is to recognize quickly a particular 
woman’s failure of adaptability and 
to have her transferred to work for 
which she is better suited before she 
hurts herself, smashes a machine, 
spoils material or otherwise causes 
a more serious accident. 

« * * 
UESTION: Is it necessary to make 
many large alterations in my plant 
to take care of the special safety prob- 


lems presented by women in industry? 


Probably. Assuming that you have, 
or can get, the machines on which 
women may be employed, it will be 
desirable to integrate the detail 
changes which each operation calls 
for into over-all department changes. 
lor example, bench levels may be 
made lower, it may be necessary to 
provide platforms for stand-up jobs 
to machines, etc. Heating and venti- 
lating are always a problem. Men 
prefer a cool, well-ventilated shop. 
Women want it warmer and object 
to drafts. This is partly physiologi- 
cal, partly a difference in dress. It 
is not a serious accident hazard ex- 
cept where ventilation for toxic fumes 
is involved or in torrid weather. 
Lights which may have seemed ade- 
quate before may not be suitable for 
women, even though there is no dif- 
ference between their eyes or the 
advised lighting standards. Lighting 
will inevitably be improved if it will 
make the job more attractive. This 
is all to the good and indicates that 
it should have been done before. The 
greatest change will be in the toilet, 
rest room, lunch room and medical 
facilities. Rest rooms will be essen- 
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tial and what got by as toilet and 
washroom facilities will be found to- 
tally inadequate when a change-over 
to women is made. Throw out the 
words “toilet” and “washroom” and 
go night club with the label “powder 
room”. The women will like it, and 
it will accomplish something else, 
too. Maintenance and cleanliness that 
can live up to that name will be a 
reflection of the intention of the plant 
to make the job as attractive as can 
be. When a job is made attractive, 
the accident hazards in it receive good 
attention, too. 

The story on lunch rooms will be 
the same. 

The first-aid and medical facilities 
will require expansion, primarily to 
separate the women’s wards, exami- 
nation rooms and dressing rooms 
from those used by male employes. 


* * * 
UESTION: Now that I am los- 
ing many of my men who were 
leaders in our plant safety work, what 
steps can I take to make my program 
continue to operate well or better? 

There is absolutely no reason why 
women who show leadership should 
not be made supervisors. In plants 
where numerous women are now 
employed, women on the safety com- 
mittees have made many excellent 
contributions. There should be no 
discrimination merely because of sex. 
I have never been quite sure whether 
women workers responded better to 
forewomen or to foremen. In some 
plants, prejudice will be found to run 
one way or the other. From an acci- 
dent prevention standpoint, there is 
no difference. Certainly the sugges- 
tions pertaining to safety which come 
from the women workers or from the 
women supervisors personnel should 
be given the same ‘consideration as 
those which come from the men 
and the consideration should be posi- 
tive in order to encourage such sug- 
gestions. 

I have not discussed in this paper 
many important phases of the safety 
problem as they apply to women. I 
wish to point out three which need 
attention : 

(1) Jobs requiring the use of 
vibrating tools, such as pneumatic 
hammers, should not be filled by 
women. 

(2) Lifting is a vital part of the 
women-in-industry problem and is 
well covered in “Special Bulletin No. 
2” issued by the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Dept. of Labor, entitled, 


“Lifting Heavy Weights in Defense 
Industry”. 

(3) Transportation to and from 
jobs involves more than just provid- 





ing busses or being located near the 
street cars. It will not be helpful to 
American industry, if, in the early 
months of employment of women, 
there are cases of molestation and in- 
timidation resulting from the wo- 
men’s inability to get to work and 
back home again safely. This hazard 
is great on night shifts. With the 
scarcity of tires for personal cars, 
many plants will undertake to solve 
this problem. It should be solved so 
that the off-the-work accidents do 
not of themselves become a problem. 


In the popular press some months 
ago, a famous industrialist was 
quoted as saying, “There are three 
sides to every question, my side, your 
side and the right side’. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that in a safety 
problem my side, your side and the 
right side are the same side. There 
are no differences in objective. The 
differences are in method and are 
slight. The powder bag. stitching 
room in one of the arsenals seems 
to illustrate that the job can be done 
the right way. After watching the 
group in that room work, a visitor 
will always be moved to comment 
on its calmness, efficiency and order- 
liness. The rate of production is ter- 
rific, yet there appears to be no hurry. 
Supervision is adequate, yet there 
seems to be no bossing. The material 
is distributed, gathered and moved 
away without interruption and with- 
out clutter. Aisles are free, yet there 
is no waste space. Instructors and 
bench bosses watch all operations 
carefully, offering suggestions, in- 
specting work critically, yet no voice 
of criticism is heard. The whole at- 
titude is of quietness and_ patience. 
The machine equipment is guarded 
completely, lighting is excellent, the 
job is attractive in every detail. There 
are no accidents. The same result 
can be achieved elsewhere by the 
same means. pte 








Illinois Fire Premiums Rise 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES DID 13.9 PER CENT MORE BUS- 
iness in Illinois in 1941 than they did 
in 1940, and paid out in losses 19.5 
per cent more than in the preceding 
year, Insurance Director Paul I. 
Jones reported in releasing a sum- 
muary tabulation of annual state 
ments. 


The report shows companies writ- 
ing fire and marine lines did net pre- 
mium volume last year of $77,948,- 
602, an increase of $10,893,437 over 
the 1940 total. Reports of losses paid 
during the year to Illinois policyhold- 
ers totaled $34,851,238, an increase 
of $6,795,781 over the 1940 total. 
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Port Fire 
Safety 


An Address 
By VICE ADMIRAL R. R. WAESCHE 


COMMANDANT, U. S. COAST GUARD 
Before the 46th annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 1942 


QDAY all of us are working 
towards the goal of victory. 
ach of us has a job to do. 
\s one of the armed services, cer- 
tain duties have been assigned to the 
Coast Guard. One of these duties 
is to safeguard our ports, vessels, 
and waterfront facilities from acci- 
dent, negligence, and sabotage. The 
fine job of your association in the 
field of fire prevention closely paral- 
lels this work, * * * 

Millions of men-are being trained 
in this country. Billions of dollars 
are being expended to provide war 
equipment and other material neces- 
sary for our victory efforts. Untold 
tons of equipment, food, and other 
materials are being gathered for the 
drives to come. We have every rea 
on to believe that all of these men 
and this equipment will be used on 
foreign soil rather than on our own. 
but before they can be so used, they 
must be transported thousands of 
miles to foreign shores. 

There is no question but that we 
can produce-the goods. There is no 
question but that we can train the 
world’s finest fighting men. The im- 
portant question is our ability to 
transport these materials and these 
men to the far-flung corners of the 
world in which they can be used. 

Every one of these men and ev- 
ery ton of this equipment must go 
through our ports and harbors. These 
ports are the bottlenecks through 
which they all must flow. You will 
remember the example of John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., who noted that oil 
was produced and consumed in wide- 
flung areas, but that in the process 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer all the oil had to flow through 
the refineries. Having discovered this 
bottleneck, Mr. Rockefeller won its 
control and, having control over the 
bottleneck, he was in large part able 
to control the entire industry. 

Our ports and harbors are our 
bottlenecks, our refineries. They must 
not be blocked or impeded. If they 
are, our tremendous training and 
production efforts would largely go 
for naught. It is a function of the 
Coast Guard to see that nothing is 
done which will interfere with their 
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Fires on waterfront facilities, whether caused by accident, negligence, or by sabotage, 
result in a serious impediment to the national war effort. 


free flow and maximum efficiency. 
The safeguarding of all vessels, ports, 
harbors, and waterfront facilities is 
a burden which has been placed 
squarely upon the Coast Guard. 

But this is a private responsibil- 
ity as well. The burden must be as- 
sumed by every owner, every opera- 
tor, every local, State, and [ederal 
law enforcement agency, and every 
fire protection agency to bend all 
efforts towards the same end of safe- 
guarding our needed waterfront facil- 
ities. Each privately owned water- 
front, pier, or other facility is now 
vested with a public interest. Its loss 
by fire or other means is a national 
loss rather than merely a_ private 
loss, for the nation needs these facil- 
ities. A part of the Coast Guard’s 
port security efforts must, therefore, 
be devoted to impressing owners and 
operators with the need of taking 
necessary precautions for the protec- 
tion of these facilities and in requir- 
ing them to do so. You will note 
the close similarity between _ this 
work and the work done by your 
association. 

I do not feel qualified to tell you 
gentlemen how to run your part of 
the game. You have done it well 


in the past, you are doing it well 
now, and I have no question but that 
you will do it well throughout the 
war. Your cooperation with our serv- 
ice has been, and will be, appreciated. 
We are well aware of the contribu- 
tion your association has made and 
can make. What I do want to speak 
of at this time is the authority and 
activities of the Coast Guard in rela- 
tion to port security so that you may 
know what we are doing and what 
we hope to do in order that your 
efforts may be coordinated with ours 
to attain maximum efficiency in 
this job. 
% * = 

INCE the outbreak of the Euro- 

pean War, the activities of the 
Coast Guard have steadily increased. 
Today we are a part of the Navy, 
and our vessels and personnel are 
used coordinately with those of the 
Navy in whatever function they can 
best be of service. Coast Guard cut- 
ters are on convoy duties, in task 
forces of the fleets, in coastal anti- 
submarine patrols, and in other fields 
of naval operations. Other necessary 
wartime functions have been assigned 
to us, such as the training of mer- 
chant marine personnel, the admin- 
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istration of the navigation and vessel 
inspection laws, and the administra- 
tion of measures for the safety and 
welfare of American seamen and the 
efficiency of our merchant marine. 
These functions are in addition to its 
previously assigned duties. 

Although now operating as a part 
of the Navy Department, the Coast 
(suard has retained its separate iden- 
tity and organization. Its authority 
is derived by statute, executive or- 
der, and regulations, and extends to 
all navigable waters of the United 
States and to the high seas. 

The so-called Espionage Act of 
1917 provides that during a war or 
national emergency, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, make rules 
and regulations governing the anchor- 
age and movement of any vessel in 
the territorial waters of the United 
States. A recent amendment has 
transferred this authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy during such time 
as the Coast Guard operates as a 
part of the Navy Department. On 
June 27, 1940, the President, by Ex- 
ecutive proclamation, authorized the 
exercise of the powers granted un- 
der this ct, and the so-called An- 
chorage Regulations have been issued 
and amended since that date. Of 
course, any violation of these regu- 
lations is subject to severe criminal 
penalties. These regulations empower 
Coast Guard personnel to control the 
movement of vessels, search vessels 
and thereon, board and 
guard ships in our harbors, require 
all persons going on vessels and ad- 
jacent facilities properly to identify 
themselves, and otherwise take all 
necessary steps to protect shipping 
against injury and damage. 


persons 


ut the power to make regulations 
granted by this statute extends only 
to vessels and cover land 
installations. Yet we are able to ex- 
ercise control over these waterfront 
facilities by controlling the vessels 
which used them. Thus, if a pier 
owner fails to take adequate fire 
safeguards, or his pier is loaded in 
such manner as to constitute a fire 
hazard, we prevent any vessel 
from mooring at or near such pier. 
We were handicapped, though, in 
that our Service did not have legal 
authority to extend its protective fa- 
cilities and supervision to the land 
side of waterfront facilities. 


does not 


may 


With the entrance of this country 
into the war, the need for a centrali- 
zation of responsibility for waterfront 
security in a military agency became 
apparent, I-unctions assumed by gov- 
ernmental and private organizations 
either overlapped or left gaps in the 
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security program. Several  water- 
front fires, climaxed by that aboard 
the Normandie, focused public atten- 
tion on the need for measures to in- 
sure the adequate protection of wa- 
terfront facilities and vessels. Real- 
izing the need for such centralization 
of responsibility, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 9074, which 
provides that the Secretary of the 
Navy shall be primarily responsible 
for safeguarding vessels, harbors, 
ports, and waterfront facilities against 
destruction, loss or injury from 
sabotage, other subversive acts, acci- 
dent or other causes. It authorizes 
him to take such steps, institute such 
measures, and issue such regulations 
and orders as shall be necessary to 
accomplish this purpose. The power 
to issue such orders has been dele- 
gated to the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard. Today, therefore, the 
Commandant may take steps and 
issue any regulations which he deems 
necessary to safeguard waterfront 
facilities. Our authority is no longer 
limited to the waterside. A statute 
to implement these regulations fur- 
ther by providing criminal penalties 
for their violation is now before the 
Congress. 

In every port of importance, we 
have appointed a Captain of the Port 
who is the officer charged with the 
duty and responsibility of safeguard- 
ing vessels and waterfront facilities 
within his territorial jurisdiction. He 
is the local representative of the Navy 
Department for all matters of port 
security. The number of officers and 
men assigned to his organization de- 
pends on the size of the port. In 
New York there are over 3000. In 
addition to being charged with en- 
forcing all of the regulations issued 
by our Headquarters, he is allowed 
a broad discretion to institute local 
regulations made necessary by con- 
ditions peculiar to his port. He is 
the official with whom you gentle- 
men, in coordinating your local ac- 
tivities with those of the Coast 
Guard, will most often deal. 


HE safeguards we have taken to 

protect port facilities have been 
and will be steadily increased. Limi- 
tations on personnel and equipment 
and changes in the naval and mili- 
tary situations have made it neces- 
sary for us to proceed step by step 
placing the greatest emphasis upon 
the more vital facilities and gradually 
spreading its coverage to all port 
facilities. Let me first give you a 
brief picture of the port security ac- 
tivities which we have taken so far 
and then discuss with you the spe- 
cific steps which have been taken to 





combat fire. You will note, more- 
over, that every protective measure 
taken is a fire preventive. 

No person will be permitted on 
any waterfront facility unless he is 
properly identified and possesses an 
identification card issued by the 
Coast Guard. This card is not a pass 
to any waterfront facility, although 
no person can be admitted without 
such a card, but merely identifies the 
person as having proven who he is. 
Unfortunately, some persons have 
used these cards as passes, but we 
are making every effort clearly to 
state the purpose for which they are 
issued, which is only for identifi- 
cation. 

Applicants for cards must furnish 
their photographs, evidence of Amer- 
ican citizenship or alienage in a par- 
ticular country, and be sponsored by 
a reliable person, corporation, or or- 
ganization. Fingerprints of all appli- 
cants are taken and sent to the led- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to be 
checked against their records to de- 
termine whether the man has a back- 
ground which would indicate that 
his presence upon waterfront facili- 
ties might be inimical to the national 
security. Now that the distribution 
of these cards has been sufficiently 
wide-spread and sufficient opportun- 
ity has been given to all persons 
making timely application to receive 
them, we are able to require that 
no person may go aboard any vessel 
or waterfront facilities without be- 
ing in possession of a Coast Guard 
identification card. 

Realizing the limitations on_ its 
personnel, we have made every effort 
to require owners and operators of 
waterfront facilities to provide their 
own guards. In a few exceptional 
cases, Coast Guard enlisted men have 
been placed upon such facilities. but 
these guards are temporary and are 
placed upon these facilities only un- 
til such time as their owners are 
able satisfactorily to provide private 
guard facilities. Our guards will be 
continued only in exceptional cases. 

It has been recognized that per- 
sons approaching waterfront facili- 
ties from the water side rather than 
from the land side can not be so 
readily detected, and may thus be 
placed in a position where they may 
do damage. Two measures have been 
relied upon to prevent such water- 
side approaches. So far as limita- 
tions on men and equipment will 
permit, constant water patrols are 
maintained. At all docks where war 
materials are being loaded or stored, 
a particularly thorough patrol is pro- 
vided. In addition, while small ves- 


sels have been granted a_ general 
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license to sail within local waters, 
they may not approach within 100 
feet of any war installation or freight 
pier without first obtaining a special 
license from the Captain of the Port. 
Any violation of these regulations 
requiring licenses are punishable by 
severe penalties. 
. e * 

INCE the beginning of the war 

the amount of explosives ship- 
ped from American ports has in- 
creased tremendously. The Coast 
Guard is the organization charged 
with the enforcement of regulations 
governing the loading and unloading 
of explosives. Standards which must 
be followed in the loading of explo- 
sives have been developed and our 
Captains of the Ports have strictly 
supervised such loadings in order to 
insure that every necessary precau- 
tion is taken. Trained personnel have 
been assigned to this work, and load- 
ing areas for explosives have been 
prescribed, wherever possible, only 
in such areas in which the results 
of a possible explosion can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

We all realize that fire is the most 
serious hazard to be combated. [ires 
may be caused by accident, by neg- 
ligence, or by sabotage. But irrespec- 
tive of the cause, the same results 
of depriving the nation of the use 
of necessary facilities is achieved. 
Port security, therefore, can only be 
effective if all possible precautions 
are taken to prevent fires from any 
cause, and to combat and limit fires 
which may nonetheless result. 

Surveys of waterfront facilities are 
now being made in many ports to 
determine whether fire hazards exist 
and whether fire protection facilities 
are adequate. Where conditions have 
heen called to the attention of the 
owner or operator of a_ waterfront 
facility which may be potentially dan- 
gerous, they have, in most instances, 
voluntarily corrected them. In a few 
cases, the Coast Guard has had to 
employ its power to require that no 
vessel should moor or anchor near 
such facility until these dangerous con- 
ditions have been corrected. Through 
utilization of this power, the Coast 
(auard has been able to secure sub- 
stantial compliance with its safety 
suggestions. As our surveys of wa- 
terfront facilities increase, more and 
more dangerous conditions will be 
discovered and corrected. 

It is in this phase of our work 
that your association can be of in- 
valuable assistance. Each of you is 
trained in this field of fire prevention. 
Your surveys and your recommenda- 
tions can be of inestimable value to 
the Captains of the Port. That can 
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be one of your contributions to the 
war effort. 

One further activity of the Coast 
Guard in this field must be men- 
tioned. While most municipal fire 
departments possess fire fighting 
equipment, few possess adequate fa- 
cilities to attack fires from the water- 
side. Accordingly, we are planning 
to supply, within the limits of avail- 
able funds and available vessels, fire- 
boats to be operated by Coast Guard 
personnel which will be strategically 
placed in all important ports. 

Many of the fires most damaging 
to our war efforts have occurred on 
waterfront facilities. I have read 
with great interest your publication 
titled “National Defense Fires” and 
noted with regret that 7 of the 21 
fires — one out of each three — pic- 
tured therein occurred on vessels or 
waterfront facilities. Each of these 
fires has resulted in a serious impedi- 
ment to the national war effort. 
Whether caused by accident, negli- 
gence, or sabotage, these fires must 
be prevented. Your association is in- 
terested in this work, the Navy De- 
partment is interested in this work, 
and the nation is interested in it. 
All of the port security efforts of 
the Coast Guard are directed to- 
wards this end. I can assure you that 
we appreciate your cooperation in 
these efforts in the past and look for- 
ward to it in increasing measure in 
the near future. 

There has been a good deal writ- 
ten about our “Bridge of Ships” 
and the necessity of building and 
protecting this bridge. Our water- 
front facilities are the approaches to 
this bridge. Because of their vulnera- 
bility to attack, they too require great 
protection. The purpose of a sub- 
marine in torpedoing a merchant ves- 
sel is to prevent its cargo from being 
carried to places where it will be 
of value and to preclude further use 
of that vessel. The submarine in- 
volves an investment of millions of 
dollars, and the training of a crew 
is a tremendous task. Thousands of 
miles must be covered in many cases 
before a torpedo can be fired. The 
torpedo may miss. Yet a fire at a 
pier, whether set by saboteurs or 
through negligence or accident, may 
cause equal damage and destruction. 
Others are guarding our bridge of 
ships. Our job, and yours, is to safe- 
guard the waterfront facilities which 
are the approaches to this bridge! 








Valuations Report 
(Continued from page 14) 
sioners in January, 1943, shall be 
prepared in accordance with the fore- 
going resolutions and contain a nota- 
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tion against each bond to indicate 
whether it is or is not amortizable. 

Resolved, that, the rate of ex- 
change promulgated by the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control should be 
used for the Canadian rate of ex- 
change for the Dec. 31, 1942, state- 
ment, 

Resolved, that, in order to meet 
any unforeseen conditions which may 
arise, this committee shall have full 
power to amend the resolutions re- 
garding market and amortized values 
which have been adopted at this 
meeting. Such amendments shall be- 
come effective immediately upon their 
approval by the executive committee 
of the association. 

Resolved, that, in cases where the 
condition of insurance companies, so- 
cieties and associations may require 
the immediate disposition of securi- 
ties, it is recommended that the dis- 
cretion of the state supervisory offi- 
cials of insurance should be exercised 
to vary the general formula herein 
set forth, so as to adopt prices re- 
flected by the exchanges. 








War Damage Corporation 


(Continued from page 9) 


that, as experience develops, practi- 
cal considerations may dictate some 
changes in the insurance company- 
War Damage Corporation arrange- 
ment. 

Operating offices of the War Dam- 
age Corporation will be located in 
Washington, D. C., and will be under 
the direction of an executive vice- 
president — Frank A. Christensen, 
executive vice-president of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group of stock fire insur- 
ance companies. Other officers of 
the War Damage Corporation are: 
United States Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, chairman; W. 1. Clay- 
ton, president: H. J. Klossner and 
Stanley T. Crossland. vice-presidents : 
A. T. Hobson, secretary; M. W. 
Knarr and FE. J. Singer, assistant 
secretaries: H. A. Mulligan, treas- 
urer; W. E. Unzicker, assistant treas- 
urer: C. E. Hamilton, Jr., general 
counsel: James W. Close and H. 
Clay Johnson, assistant general coun- 
sel: and Nathaniel Royall, auditor. 
The board of directors consists of 
Jones. Clayton, Klossner, Mulligan, 
and C. B. Henderson, S. H. Hus- 
bands, C. T. Fisher, Jr.. F. A. De- 
lano, and G. F. Allen. Christensen 
and Allen are the insurance members, 
the others being connected chiefly 
poration. Tt is expected that an ad- 
visory committee will he appointed 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
shortly, composed of insurance ex- 
ecutives representing stock, mutual, 
and reciprocal fire insurance interests. 
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Limitation of Underwriting 





A P. LANGE, well-known San Francisco insurance buyer, on May 25, !942, 
. addressed to all insurance commissioners of the United States a letter 
which constitutes a comprehensive discussion of the problems involved in the 
setting of limits upon fire insurance underwriting profits and conflagration 
reserves. In the belief that the letter may stimulate further discussion of this 
somewhat neglected subject it is reprinted in full below, with Mr. Lange's 


permission. 


N behalf of a group of salaried 
insurance buyers serving large in- 

terests, I sent the following letter 
to Insurance Commissioners under 
date of June 29, 1939: 

“In his address as retiring Presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Mr. Paul B. Som- 
mers is quoted by The Insurance 
Field as having said, ‘the Insurance 
Commissioners recognize that fire in- 
surance is entitled to an underwrit- 
ing profit of 5 per cent, and 3 per 
cent as a reserve for conflagration 
possibilities’. Similar statements by 
insurance Officials have been widely 
circulated during the past 17 years. 

“The basis of these statements is, 
of course, the action taken by the na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in 1921 when 18 Com- 
missioners so expressed themselves. 

“We had hoped that this impor- 
tant matter would be considered at 
your recent meeting, but since it 
was not considered, we now suggest 
that it be taken up at your next meet- 
ing. In the meantime, we would ap- 
preciate an expression of opinion 
from you as to the propriety of hav- 
ing insurance officials quote the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners as Mr. Sommers and 
many others have done.” 

Replies thereto from 49 Commis- 
sioners and subsequent correspond- 
ence revealed a wide variance of 
views and opinions. 

Fourteen Commissioners favored 
reconsideration of the action taken by 
their predecessors in office. 

Twenty-five were either indiffer- 
ent to or non-committal on the sub- 
ject. 

Two stated that, in the absence of 
any rate regulatory law in_ their 
states, they did not deem it advis- 
able to express themselves. 

One cited the rate regulatory law 
of his state as superseding any 
“Agreement” between the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 


sioners and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Four approved of current unquali- 
fied references by spokesmen of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers to an action taken in 1921 by 
their predecessors, and never con- 
firmed by present incumbents. 

Three were wholly unaware of the 
fact that any agreement existed or 
had ever been reached. 

At the suggestion of certain mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, including 
then President Neslen, a request was 
made that the subject of “What con- 
stitutes a reasonable underwriting 
profit and a proper and uniform 
method of arriving at same’, be 
brought before your body at the Bi- 
loxi convention. This request was 
duly made, and we were advised by 
your Secretary under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1940: 

“You are correct in your assump- 
tion that no action was taken by 
the Association at its Meeting in 


Edgewater Park, Mississippi, last 
December.” , 
A considerable amount of data 


has been accumulated to support the 
contention that the action taken in 
1921 was ill-advised, and it should, 
therefore, be reconsidered for the 
following reasons: 

1. It fixes a rate of return on con- 
tributed capital greatly in excess of 
that of other enterprises equally haz- 
ardous as the business of fire insur- 
ance, and particularly such as are 
subject to governmental regulation. 

2. It makes no provision — estab- 
lishes no ceiling — for the accumu- 
lation of surplus profits. 

3. It makes no provision for im- 
pounding conflagration reserves, or 
for refunding any portion thereof 
subsequently found to be excessive. 

4. It is conducive of fire-waste and 
extravagance in the conduct of the 
business. 

5. It affords no protection against 





the assumption of excessive liability 
to loss by conflagration or other haz- 
ards commonly underwritten by fire 
insurance companies. 

6. It is susceptible of being mis- 
quoted. 

7. It is out of harmony with Fed- 
eral regulations pertaining to other 
business activities. 

8. It has never been approved by 
any authority on insurance other than 
Commissioners and those directly en- 
gaged in the business of insurance. 

9. It has been condemned by many 
authorities, including instructors and 
students of insurance, and Commis- 
sioners and members of their staffs. 

In support of this last statement, 
I quote (a prominent former insur- 
ance commissioner) : 

“It is my understanding that a 
meeting of insurance commissioners, 
with a committee from the fire in- 
surance companies, fixed upon a 5 
per cent underwriting profit and a 
3 per cent conflagration reserve as a 
fair basis on which to operate. My 
own opinion is that this is giving 
the companies too great a profit, as 
the premiums written annually are 
about 3% times the amount of the 
capital stock of a company — in 
other words, a 5 per cent underwrit- 
ing profit means a 17% per cent 
earning on the capital stock, and a 
3 per cent conflagration reserve 
means 10% per cent on the capital 
stock. I feel that this is too much 
when taken in addition to the earn- 
ing on the investment end of the 
business.” 

(A well-known professor in insur- 
ance at one of America’s major uni- 
versities had this to say in connection 
with the subject): 

“T am inclined to agree with Point 
2 of the Committee’s Report that 
banking profit should not be consid- 
ered if they mean simply that it 
should not be a part of the calcula- 
tion of profits. T believe, however. 
that it should be kept in mind. in 
determining a reasonable underwrit- 
ing profit, that insurance companies 
have other sources of profit as well 

“Five vears is certainly a minimum 
period. T should be inclined to make 
it at least ten. 

“Tf conflagrations are to he con- 
sidered, the definition adonted hv the 
Committee does not seem to he 1n- 
reasonable. 

“What is a reasonable underwrit- 
ing profit? Tt seems to me that a 
reasonable underwriting profit is one 
which is sufficient to induce canital 
te continue to furnish insurance fa 
cilities and gradually to 
those facilities. 
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is 5 ner cent or some other percent 
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It is my impression that 5 per cent 
is liberal. 

“| doubt very much whether the 
3 per cent allowance for conflagra- 
tions is justified. So far as I know, 
the National Board has not compiled 
the figures mentioned in the Com- 
mittee’s point 6, although they may 
have done so. It might be suggested 
that, if no allowance were made for 
conflagrations, it would be an addi- 
tional reason for careful avoidance 
of too high limits in conflagration 
areas.” 

(William S. Crawford, insurance 
editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, made the following ob- 
servations in one of his trenchant ar- 
ticles) : 

“It is my recollection that the pur- 
pose of that declaration was princi- 
pally to be a guide to commissioners 
in states having rate regulation laws 
as to when they should order fire 
insurance companies to reduce rates 
because of too high underwriting 
profits. It seems to have become a 
rather fixed custom that rate reduc- 
tions will be ordered when the com- 
panies operating in a state show un- 
derwriting profit of more than 5 per 
cent for the previous five years. I 
do not recall that the 3 per cent con- 
flagration reserve has ever been 
taken seriously. Except’in the years 
following 1933 when the losses took 
an unusually low level, the companies 
have very seldom made 5 per cent 
underwriting profit, and commission- 
ers have seldom had occasion to in- 
voke this declaration.” 

(The comment of another leading 
insurance educator was) : 

in the subject of ascertaining 
the amount of liability assumed by 
fire insurance companies subject to 
any reasonably conceivable catastro- 
phe, I have no very definite opinion. 

You are aware that New York State 
requires some special figures along 
this line for New York City. It might 
have a good effect on company of- 
ficers and underwriters if companies 
were obliged to report the liability 
to which they are exposed in large 
cities, and it seems to me that the 
insuring public is entitled to some 
information along this line. However, 
the expenses of tabulating such in- 
formation would be very consider- 
able, and, of course, the insuring 
public would have that expense to 
pay. Close students of the business, 

like yourself, are interested in this 
matter, but the general run of poli- 

cyholders are not. Perhaps the best 
guide for them to follow is to com- 
pare the unearned premium reserve 
and the policyholder’s surplus.” 
“Since variations in underwriting 
results are to be expected, the setting 
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of an upper limit to the rate of profit 
on an annual basis seems to me quite 
illogical, unnecessary, and too me- 
chanical. If a longer base were se- 
lected the objections would not be 
so strong. However, rather than to 
set a numerical limit, I would prefer 
the statute to include a definite set 
of principles with the Insurance Com- 
missioner responsible for periodic 
analysis of the carriers’ compliance. 

“linally, if some concrete state- 
ment were desired by the majority, 
I would suggest net income as the 
basis to be selected rather than un- 
derwriting profits. As a policyholder 
looking at another’s investments, I 
can see no reason for the investor to 
be greatly concerned with anything 
other than the final result.” 

(The insurance buyer for a large 
corporation, whose opinions com- 
mand wide respect, has asserted) : 

“As I recall it, the formula adopted 
at the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in 1922 for 
computing fire insurance rates al- 
lowed an underwriting profit of 5 
per cent. In my opinion this per- 
centage is not unreasonable if the 
Commissioners follow through to see 
that the rates are periodically ad- 
justed so that the average year-in 
and year-out profit does not exceed 
5 per cent. However, I am afraid 
that very few of them have done so. 

“The formula contained another 
element which I believe is wide open 
to criticism. This is the catastrophe 
loading of 3 per cent. The companies 
have been collecting 3 per cent ever 
since 1922, but they have never been 
required to earmark it in their state- 
ments in the form of a reserve, and 
such part of it as has never been 
used is concealed in the general sur- 
plus funds of the companies. It 
would be difficult to estimate how 
much of the aggregate has been col- 
lected in the twenty-year period, but 
it must amount to a very large sum, 
and I believe some effort should be 
made to persuade the Commissioners 
to require the companies to either 
segregate future collections or else 
discontinue the allowance entirely. 
In my opinion, it might just as well 
be discontinued because fire insur- 
ance today has more than ample 
funds to meet any serious catastro- 
phe that may occur, and further col- 
lection of the catastrophe allowance 
merely increases the cost of. insur- 
ance needlessly.” 

(Another outstanding educator has 
declared) : 

“Without reflecting upon the in- 
tegrity of the management of pri- 

vately owned fire insurance com- 
panies or upon the usefulness of the 
definition of underwriting profit cov- 
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ering conditions which prevailed 20 
years ago when the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
promulgated this definition, I sin- 
cerely believe that a complete re- 
examination of the definition and its 
application should be made in the 
near future. It has been misinter- 
preted many times. I shall be glad 
to give a bill of particulars when, 
as, and if the proper time comes for 
such detailed statement.” 

(A rating technician in one of the 
more important state insurance de- 
partments has made this comment) : 


“It is noted that you suggest the 
reopening of the question of under- 
writing profit before the appropriate 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, in 
view of the fact that there was an 
expression of views by a committee 
thereof back in 1921 and 1922. I 
understand that an attempt to recon- 
sider the question was made by Com- 
missioner Hyde of Missouri in 1924. 
Various sub-committees apparently 
were considering the problem up to 
1929 when Commissioner Livingston 
reported on behalf of the Fire Com- 
mittee that it asked to be discharged 
from further consideration. Involved 
with this subject is also the matter 
of a proper percentage for conflagra- 
tion hazards. 

“In our discussions with the fire 
people, we have had to contend 
against the old 1921 resolution of 
the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners with respect to 
5 per cent underwriting profit and 3 
per cent conflagration charge. We 
point to the profit factor of 2% per 
cent in the casualty rating formulas 
and the contingency loading factor 
in compensation which in effect 
waives an underwriting profit in ex- 
change for an accumulated loss defi- 
cit factor. 

“The arguments for 5 per cent un- 
derwriting profit carefully eliminate 
investment income from capital and 
surplus which are stand-by funds 
left intact and upon which normal 

‘arnings may be assumed. The ques- 
tion in regard to interest and other 
income from reserve liabilities is one 
involving more complicated argu- 
ments, 

“In any event underwriting prof- 
its, as generally understood, excludes 
interest income and is expressed as 
a ratio of premium income or turn- 
over. A reasonable profit from un- 
derwriting or turnover should be re- 
lated to the amount of capital and 
surplus funds necessary to carry on 
a fire insurance business. It should 
then represent the difference be- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Present and Future 


of Automobile Insurance 
(Continued from page 16) 
laying up the car completely. Emer- 
gency use potentiality will not be 
overlooked. 

The rubber situation looks dark at 
the moment. America’s normal use 
of rubber (now 93 per cent under 
control of Japan) was 600,800 tons. 
(ur stockpile on December 7 was 
650,000 tons or one year’s supply. 
There are 1,000,000 tons on our au- 
tomobiles today. Our synthetic out- 
put is now expected to rise to 300,- 
UOO tons this year. 

The war needs will be met first, 
but eventually some tires will be- 
come available to keep transportation 
for public needs adequate to our 
studied reduced economy. Commer- 
cial traffic has a right of way all its 
own but it too is being given direc- 
tion and a ceiling. Busses are limited 
to business use. Deliveries and col- 
lections are subject to 25 per cent 
compulsory reduction. Many types 
of business will go on a cash-and- 
carry basis. 

The old adage “A penny saved is 
a penny earned” will be paraphrased 
ad infinitum. The name of every 
process, product and commodity will 
be substituted eventually for that 
word “penny”. 

We must not fall into the error of 
thinking that it is only the future 
of, and the effect from, the present 
automobile situation that should en- 
gage our attention. 

& * * 


HiIEN the Fire Marshal of the 

State of Vermont reports that 
one storekeeper had requests for 
nearly 200 five-gallon cans, we won- 
der what our loss ratio will be on 
dwellings and garages. Already sub- 
stantial fires have been caused by 
the non-standard transportation and 
storage of gasoline by hoarders. Local 
ordinances need to be enforced if 
we wish to avoid loss of life and 
waste of property from this new 
cause, 

Under dealers policies we will now 
find much stock, both old and new 
cars, stored in buildings of serious 
fire hazard; many open lots with cars 
possessing fair to good tires, radios, 
and other desirable parts and equip- 
ment, 

Fire and theft losses can be heavy 
unless we engineer those risks, prob- 
ably for the first time. Fire hazards 
should be removed. Locks and bars 
should be installed, watch service 
provided, and the dealer required to 
furnish serial numbers on all remov- 
able equipment for future identifica- 
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tion of police departments if need 
arises. 

The end of tourist and pleasure 
travel means curtains for summer re- 
sorts of the mountains and lakes of 
our northern and New England 
States and our mountains of the East 
and Southeast. 

Dining and dancing will be done 
at home instead of at the roadhouse. 
The eating places in the town will 
be open holidays and Sundays as 
well as weekdays, while those be- 
yond walking distance of the bus 
and trolley line will be open on Sun- 
days and holidays only, if at all. 

Gasoline filling stations will be 
handier for the tramp than the hay- 
mow or the barn. They will all be 
dark at night and many will carry 
signs “Closed for the Duration” or 
“will return after my world tour 
with the Army”. Garages will be 
turned into storage repositories for 
cars waiting for reallocation or to 
store grain or other commodities. 

Mercantile businesses that are lo- 
cated too far out so as to escape taxes 
will have no profits on which to pay 
taxes, regardless of the rate Con- 
gress may pass this year. 

Suburban dwellings may have no 
market unless near an essential in- 
dustry or unless the vendor has a 
car to throw in with the sale. 

Here then is another feature that 
should prevent an underwriter’s mind 
from becoming atrophied or petrified 
for the next year or two at least. All 
fire companies are affected by this 
upheaval of our transportation. 

It would appear that : 

1. The farmer, the defense worker, 
and the merchant and manufacturers 
will be provided with car, truck, and 
rubber. 

2. That traffic will be rigidly con- 
trolled and collision, loss ratios kept 
within reasonable bounds at least un- 
til deterioration becomes acute in 
spite of care and education. 

3. That stricter laws and enforce- 
ment will hedge the thief and pre- 
vent the overdevelopment of “rings” 
and “fences” for tires and parts and 
cars. 

4. That the scarcity of the article 
will maintain its value and lessen the 
rate of depreciation from use. 

5. That depreciation from obsoles- 
cence is halted for the duration but 
will accelerate when the first new 
car is built some time in the future. 

6. Wages and earnings are up and 
uninsured owners will be susceptible 
to the idea of insuring a scarce neces- 
sity that is fast becoming more val- 
uable than an antique or an “old 
master”. 

7. That owners will have higher 
taxes to pay and War Bonds to buy 





and therefore will appreciate even 
more the saving under Mutual pol- 
icies. 

8. That with a shifting prospect 
list we need to direct our sales effort. 

9. That all fire insurance com- 
pany underwriting has been affected; 
not alone the automobile underwrit- 
ing. 








Limitation of Underwriting 
Profits 


(Continued from page 25) 
tween a reasonable return on risk 
capital in the fire insurance business 
and normal interest returns on such 
stand-by funds on a reasonably safe 
rental basis. There is an article in 
the current issue of Investment Coun- 
selors Annual giving the experience 
of 25 large companies over a long 
period of years. 

“This question in turn leads to 
the matter of a charge for conflagra- 
tions. We believe 1 per cent is rea- 
sonable, having in mind a larger 
amount of loss to be included in the 
definition. Even at a rate of 1 per 
cent it is doubtful whether the com 
panies would be willing to set aside 
the accumulations as a reserve among 
the liabilities to be used for such 
purpose. There is an alternative in 
the form of a reinsurance pool. In 
any event it will be seen that if 
such provision is made for conflagra- 
tions so that the premium charge 
will not pass into the profit account 
available for dividends there will be 
a pronounced modification of the risk 
to which capital funds would be sub- 
ject in this regard.” 

(A final comment from an educa- 
tor who has given much study to in 
surance problems is) : 

“The action of the 1922 National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, defining what constitutes a 
reasonable underwriting profit on fire 
insurance practically ‘died abornin’. 

“Nobody but the fire insurance 
men who put the thing over took 
the action of the convention at all 
seriously and they took it seriously 
only because it gave them a quasi- 
endorsement of a cockeyed proposal. 
The running mates of the same com- 
panies, in the making of Workmen’s 
Compensation rates, were saying in 
1922 that the investment profits were 
such that underwriting profits were 
unnecessary. 

“No state insurance commissioner 
who has responsibility for passing on 
fire insurance rates has, to the best 
of my knowledge and _ belief, been 
influenced one iota by that resolu 
tion. Everybody I think, but the 
back-eddy executives of some fire 


(Continued on page 27) 
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INSURANCE BUYERS EXAMINE COMPANY 
PRACTICES 


American Management Association Meeting Poses 
Keen Questions in New York 


HE Spring meeting of the 
American Management Asso- 
ciation Insurance Conference 
was held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City on May 27 and 28. The 
major emphasis throughout was on 
problems connected with protection 
of plants during the war emergency 
and the speakers held their large 
audiences with unusual interest. 

The note of seriousness was, how- 
ever, lightened with considerable hu- 
mor, especially during the first day 
which was devoted to consideration 
of “The Insurance Coverage of the 
Mythical Manufacturing Defense 
Company”. At both the morning and 
afternoon sessions of this section of 
the conference the chairman was 
Reginald Fleming, insurance manager 
of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation of New York and vice- 
president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, in Charge of the 
Insurance Division. Those present 
went into a virtual committee of the 
whole to consider the needs of the 
hypothetical company which was said 
to produce and distribute paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers and lead products. 
Altogether it was a twenty -million 
dollar concern with widespread man- 
ufacturing, importing and distribut- 
ing activities. 

The resulting melange of explana- 
tion, argument and subtle razzing 
of different insurance interests, one 
against each other, was not only 
thought-provoking and productive of 
valuable information, but furnished 
considerable entertainment as_ well. 
Mr. Fleming, by his keen questions, 
calculated in a kindly way to deflate 
the enthusiasms of the various mem- 
bers of the board of experts seated 
on the platform, often took a side- 
splitting turn. 

The net result was that the insur- 
ance buyers came out with a sense 
of satisfaction that they were doing 
a good work in eliminating some of 
the folderol that has been burdening 
insurance practices and replaced it 
with study of real fundamentals. 

(in the panel of experts were: 
The Buyer — represented by the 

chairman. 

The Broker — Roy Jenkins, execu- 
tive vice-president, Alexander & 
_ Alexander, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

"he Agent — E. B. Berkeley, presi- 

dent, Cleveland Insurance Agency, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Fire Insurance — Ivan Escott, vice- 
president, The Home Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Marine Insurance — John Rogers, 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y. 
Casualty Insurance — T. Y. Beams, 


vice-president, Royal Indemnity 

Company, New York, N. Y. 
Marine Adjuster — George Forrow, 

loss manager, Atlantic Mutual In- 

surance Company, New York, 

N. Y. 

Adjusters — D. MacLeod, Fire Loss 
Department, Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Walter 
Feimster, Jr., Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The second day’s morning session 

was in charge of Ralph H. Bell, in- 

surance manager, United Parcel 

Service, New York. The afternoon 

meeting was presided over by Eugene 

I’, Gallagher, superintendent, Ohio 

Inspection Bureau. Much of the con- 

tents of the papers delivered was of 

such technical nature that it would 
be inadvisable to attempt to sum- 
marize it in a brief account. 

The topics considered included in- 
surance requirements of govern- 
mental contractors, war damage in- 
surance, incendiary bombs, common 
sense in plant protection. 

Of most immediate interest was 
the up-to-the-minute factual discus- 
cions of war damage insurance. The 
first of these talks was by Hovey T. 
Freeman, president, Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Providence, Rhode Island, represent- 
ing the Associated Factory Mutuals. 
He was followed by Percy Chubb, 
Jr., formerly of the firm of Chubb 
and Son, but now Director of War- 
time Insurance, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 
These two speakers got down to the 
practical meat of what is happening 
today in efforts to meet the insur- 
ance needs of wartime. Mr. Freeman 
made special reference to the devel- 
opment of tie ™ Mamage Insur- 
ance Ci oration in advance of the 
announcement which has recently 
been made of the general plan. Mr. 
Chubb covered the maritime aspects 
of war damage insurance. Both stood 
up under a barrage of questions and 
gave answers which did much to re- 
lieve the anxieties of insurance buy- 
ers as to the efforts of the govern- 
ment to provide the right kind of 
coverage. 
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Limitation of Underwriting 
Profits in Fire Insurance 


(Continued from page 26) 
insurance companies, has forgotten 
that the resolution was ever adopted. 
So I say, ‘Why disinter the poor 
corpse? 

“I think it is important that all 
our insurance companies limit the 
amount of liability, so undertaken 
that they might be called upon to 
meet it all at once, to a far narrower 
degree than the 10 per cent of capi- 
tal and surplus which is the standard 
of a good many of our laws.” 

“IT recall a conversation with a 
close student of insurance matters, 
a good many years ago, about fire 
insurance line limitation and he told 
me of meeting at one time the New 
York Manager of one of the leading 
stock fire insurance carriers who was 
carrying tremendous lines in New 
York City. He told me he ques- 
tioned him in that regard and his 
reply was, ‘Well, if New York City 
goes, we all go; so I might as well 
take the premiums.’ ”’ 

In conclusion to those Commission- 
ers who approve of the action taken 
by their predecessors more than 20 
years ago, and to those who justify 
their indifference thereto for various 
specious reasons, I call attention to 
the address delivered by Hon. Ray 
B. Lucas, then Superintendent of 
Insurance of Missouri, at the June, 
1939, Convention, from which I 
quote : 

“Each of us realizes that in our 
respective states (with few excep- 
tions) the statutory laws are at 
times wholly inadequate to afford the 
Commissioner the authority to prop- 
erly correct a wrong that is being 
committed by a company or its 
agents, and thus, the Commissioner 
of Insurance is criticized for some- 
thing beyond his control. When such 
a case arises, the commissioner 
should present to his Legislature at 
the earliest opportunity a remedial 
statute, so that the office of the Com- 
missioner can properly perform its 
trust. Too often politics, alignments, 
friendships, desires to favor com- 
panies, or hopes of future position 
prevent a good Commissioner from 
going to his Legislature with a bene- 
ficial statute. If we are going to 
perform our trust faithfully, we must 
advise our legislative bodies when 
present laws are inadequate for the 
proper protection of values repre- 
sented by policies. We must be fear- 
less and not mere tools. We must 
measure up to the demands of ne- 
cessity and not falter on critical 
fronts.” 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 
* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 








INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CUtceg 











Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Saneestete Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS SHBOTEUR | 


..- Shadows every shift 


WHEREVER and whenever men work, that grim saboteur 

’ “carelessness” is on the job. In 1941, he stole nearly a half 
billion productive man-days from American industrial out- 
put through accidental injuries. 


The productive demands of 1942 make it imperative that 
Industry adopt effective measures to control these time 
losses. To every employer interested in reducing his losses 
of skilled workmen, this Company offers the cooperation of 
its Safety Engineering Division. 





The services of our skilled, experienced staff of Safety Engi- 
neers is provided our Workmen’s Compensation policy- 
holders without charge. Their planned safety campaigns are 
based on employee education and hazard elimination. 
Wherever their planning is followed accident 


ratios are well below average. 30: 
ANNIVERSARY 
Complete details on effective methods of com- = 


hating “‘carelessness”’ and obtaining sound, 
economical Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance will be provided at your request. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation a Automobile * General Casualty Insurance 





Non-Assessable e Dividend Paying 

















STANDARD POODLE 
“Int. Ch. Blakeen Eiger’’ 








Versatile and Intelligent 


Any organization that has stood the test of the adequate and offers the most he can get for 
depression years and has shown steady growth his money. 


as the result of intelligent and prudent opera- . 
id I I Under the Program Plan created by the Hard- 

( as SO £too y Ss - . 
tion has something to offer the property insur ware Mutuals you can find out just what your 
ance buyer today. At a time when property insurance does for you today and learn new 
values change, and replacement costs vary ways of making your insurance dollar do more 


from month to month, the thinking property for you. Without obligation, write any of the 


owner wants to know if his present plan is companies for complete information. 


POODLE—\tThe origin of the Poodle is a mystery, al- 
though it is supposed by many authorities to have origi- 
nated in Europe. For many years it has been regarded as 
the national dog of France, where it is commonly used as a 
retriever, as well as a traveling circus dog, for the Poodle 
is one of the most intelligent of the canine race. 


Although essentially household pets, Poodles make capital E E A L: 
gun dogs, having a wonderful nose, retrieving well and F E D E R AT D H A R D WA R M U qT U 
taking to water like ducks. Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, be C 


ee ae ge ae ae a ee he ey ee eee ea em Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, 


ro nea ea ate LVARDWARE. MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPAN 


Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 








